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With such a quick kettle 
Theres no need to hurry! 
With such a quick griller 
| havent a worry ! : 
Ill Set breakfast ready — 
in less than a tick 

My cookers the latest- 
electric, and quick 





Issued 
by the 
Electrical 
Development 
Association 










The latest electric cookers heat up 
so wonderfully fast that you can 
allow yourself a few more minutes 
in bed every morning! The grill 
and the new fast boiling plates get 
red-hot in seconds, and of course 
there’s nothing as quick as an 
electric kettle. Electric cooking is 
not only quick, it’s absolutely 
clean and very cheap to run too ! 
Ask about easy terms at your 
Electricity Service Centre. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION | 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. éd. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning | 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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Hampstead: The Unique Suburb 


TWO VERY great planning issues 


arise in evaluating the success of 


Hampstead Garden Suburb—issues 
often confused by advocates of plan- 
ning policies. The first is that of the 
local texture of a satisfactory urban 
residential development: the layout, 
that is, of groups of human dwellings 
and of their immediate environment. 
The second is that of the structure and 
arrangement of the town or city as a 
whole, taking account of all the 
economic and social considerations. 
Both these things being fundamental, 


they cannot be ranged in an order of 


priority. Without a complex organi- 
zation of industry, commerce, educa- 
tion, and social intercourse, a rich 


civilization and high standards of 


living (including good housing) could 
not be sustained. Yet unless such or- 


ganization yields to the town-dwell- 
ers a good everyday personal life the 
dominant purpose of their individual 
participation in it is defeated. 

It is as an example of a supremely 
good and attainable pattern of resi- 
dential development that Hampstead 
Garden Suburb claims admiration. 
There are many suburbs in many 
countries in which there are charm- 
ing large houses with delightful 
gardens in umbrageous surround- 
ings, with all the virtues of comfort 
and privacy, giving almost complete 
satisfaction to their occupiers. There 
is no other on an equal scale in which 
these essential merits are extended to 
houses of so wide a range of sizes and 
combined with so high a degree of 
architectural harmony and of variety 
in layout. 
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The distinction of this beautiful 
piece of work is of course primarily 
due to the genius of Sir Raymond 
Unwin, who, besides being (like his 
partner Barry Parker) an architect of 
taste, had a deep understanding of 
the ways of living of people in general, 
of their domestic aspirations, and of 
what was possible within their re- 
sources. He had a passion for beauty 
in civic design, and infinite resource- 
fulness in creating it; but he also 
understood costs, and he never failed 
to respect the interests of prospective 
residents in comfort and convenience 
and a sufficiency of private space. He 
was resolute in upholding the stan- 
dards (e.g. of floorspace and density) 
at which he had arrived by careful 
study and practical experiment, and 
it is these, coupled with a continued 
concern for external design and land- 
scaping, that have given Hampstead 
Garden Suburb the repute it holds 
today. Of course, Unwin could never 
have found scope for his genius if he 
had not been appointed and firmly 
backed by a powerful body of persons 
(led by Dame Henrietta Barnett) im- 
bued with the same social and 
aesthetic ideals. 

The pattern of layout and neigh- 
bourhood planning set by Hamp- 
stead has had influence all over the 
world. But Professor Rasmussen is 
doubtless right in saying that few 
later developments rise to its level. It 
is to be hoped that the celebration of 
its Jubilee will attract renewed at- 
tention to its quality, from which 
developers of housing estates at 
home and abroad have much still to 
learn. 

When the Suburb was initiated 
there was anxious debate among the 
advocates of garden cities as to what 
should be their attitude to it. They 
wanted to limit the growth of London 
and other swollen cities and to create 
new towns of moderate size in which 
work and homes could be near to- 
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gether. But they had to admit that 
some further extension of London 
was at that stage of opinion inevitable, 
and obviously for many towns sub- 
urban expansion was desirable. After 
some hesitation the Garden City 
Association blessed the Hampstead 
project because it was to be built ona 
site in single ownership by a limited- 
profit body, retaining the freehold in 
trust for the public and granting 
leaseholds to ensure planning con- 
trol, was to be planned on sound 
principles, and was to be a real com- 
munity with a mixture of classes and 
good social facilities. 

The fear was that the garden 
suburb idea, excellent for towns not 
already too large, might come to be 
confounded with the garden city 
(or new town) idea—one much more 
difficult to grasp, initiate, and carry 
out. This fear proved justified. So- 
called ‘‘garden suburbs’’, good, 
middling, and wretched, proliferated 
all over the world, and, with the 
stimulus of new transport methods, 
contributed to a disastrous expansion 
of hundreds of cities. It was not for 
another forty years that govern- 
ments and city authorities began 
to understand that, while the open- 
suburb pattern of local layout was a 
good one and had an almost uni- 
versal appeal, its location in ever- 
expanding rings was injurious to the 
cities and their peoples. Even now, 
though many authorities understand 
all this, few are yet acting logically on 
their understanding. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb can- 
not be blamed for the misuse or 
defective imitation of its example. 
The residential pattern that it so 
brilliantly sets is one that, with 
minor modifications, could be and 
ought to be extensively employed in 
the redevelopment of the older parts 
of cities as well as in the development 
of new towns and of other towns not 
already too large. 
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HENRIETTA OCTAVIA BARNETT AND 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


A personal tribute to the work of the prime mover in the foundation 
of the Suburb, with an account of its progress in the first fifty years. 


nett cut the first sod of the 

Hampstead Garden Suburb. She 
had already accomplished a life’s 
work in East London in partnership 
with her husband, Canon Barnett. 
Such, however, was her indomitable 
will that she not merely took the 
predominant part in founding the 
Suburb but concerned herself with 
every detail of its development up to 
her last illness in 1935 when she was 
eighty-four. 

Though it was not until 1922 that 
Dame Henrietta invited me to be- 
come a director, I had the privilege of 
working closely with her for nearly 
fourteen years. For her earlier life I 
am largely dependent on the bio- 
graphy ofher husband (John Murray, 
1918). 


Fis YEARS ago Henrietta Bar- 


Influence of Octavia Hill 


Henrietta Octavia Rowland was 
born into a well-to-do family on 
4 May 1851, the year after the birth of 
Ebenezer Howard. It is of interest 
that she obtained an option on the 
land for the Garden Suburb in 1903, 
the year in which the Letchworth 
estate was purchased. 

The first link in the chain of events 
leading to the foundation of the 
Garden Suburb was forged when, as 
a young girl of eighteen, she came 
under the influence of Octavia Hill. 

From 1865, when Octavia Hill got 
from Ruskin the money to purchase 
the first group of houses to improve 
and manage, up to the close of the 
century, this remarkable woman was 


by R. L. REISS 
the recognized leader in the whole 
movement for housing reform. She 
was also in the forefront of the battle 
to preserve and extend commons and 
open spaces. She took the lead in pre- 
serving Hampstead Heath, the ex- 
tension of which in 1903 led directly 
to the founding of the Suburb. She 
was one of the three founders of the 





Canon and Mrs Barnett with plan of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, painted by 
Hubert Herkomer in 1908. 


National Trust, another being Sir 
Robert Hunter, who became an 
original director of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust. It was she 
who first inspired the young Hen- 
rietta to devote her energies to dealing 
with the interrelated problems of 
poverty and housing, and she became 
‘the heroine of my life’’. 
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It was at a birthday party of Oc- 
tavia Hill, to which her tenants were 
invited, that Henrietta first met 
Samuel Barnett. They sat next to 
each other. “‘I knowing he was the 
curate and thinking half contemptu- 
ously of him as a member of that 
fraternity; he, as he told me long 
afterwards, wondering what this 
‘child’ with brown curls down her 
back, handsome furs and a Tyrolese 
hat—then the fashion—could be 
doing among this set of pioneer 
philanthropists and their low and 
often coarse tenant protégées.”’ 

When, later, he proposed mar- 
riage, “pretty, witty and well-to-do 
Henrietta Rowland’’—as_ Beatrice 
Potter (Mrs Sidney Webb), her 
younger contemporary, later de- 
scribed her—hesitated to accept. 
““My inclination was to give a de- 
cisive No... but I knew that if I did 
so either he or I would have to give 
up Miss Octavia’s work, and to injure 
her schemes at that juncture was an 
impossible conception.” She asked 
for six months’ consideration. How- 
ever, all ended well. In June 1872 
they were engaged, with the blessing 
of Octavia Hill to her “Dearest 
Yetta”. It was a marriage of real love, 
productive of a wonderful partner- 
ship in work. 


Married Life in Whitechapel 


Barnett was offered a living near 
Oxford and Henrietta’s family were 
all for acceptance. But they decided 
to start their married life in the East 
End. Shortly afterwards the Bishop of 
London offered Barnett the parish of 
St Jude’s, Whitechapel, and wrote: 
“Do not hurry in your decision. It is 
the worst parish in my diocese, in- 
habited mainly by a criminal popula- 
tion.” They accepted. ““The census of 
1871 showed that the population of 
the parish was 6,270, inhabiting 675 
houses, many of which were common 


lodging-houses. Through the parish 
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ran one long street, and behind it lay 
crowded and insanitary courts and 
alleys. . . The vicarage was small and 
dark, with an underground kitchen 
but no area steps, and had neither 
pantry nor bathroom.” This was to 
be their home from 1873 to 1892, 
when they moved into the Warden’s 
lodgings at ‘Toynbee Hall, of which 
Barnett was the first Warden from 
1884 to 1906. 

Thus, for over thirty years, they 
were centred in Whitechapel. But the 
scope of their work radiated far be- 
yond their own district. They were 
two of the joint founders of the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund; 
together they worked for radical im- 
provement in the poor-law schools; 
and Henrietta was the first woman to 
be appointed a Guardian of the Poor 
in 1875, and later the only woman on 
the Departmental Committee to in- 
quire into “the condition of the poor- 
law children”. Together they were 
the main founders of the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. 

They initiated various housing 
projects in Whitechapel under the 
general supervision of Octavia Hill, 
who coached Mrs Barnett in the 
business principles underlying them 
and who sent as first voluntary rent 
collector Kate Potter (Lady Court- 
ney). When Kate married, her sister 
Beatrice (Mrs Sidney Webb) took up 
the work for several years. 


Mrs Sidney Webb’s Pen Portrait 
‘‘How can I make my readers see, 
as they are engraved in memory,” 
writes Beatrice Webb (My Apprentice- 
ship, 1926), “the figures of Samuel and 
Henrietta Barnett, and the impres- 
sion they made on the philanthropic 
workers and social investigators of the 
London of the ’eighties?’’ After a 
sympathetic portrait of the husband, 
in which she says: “‘What charmed 
his comrades at work in the East End, 
and I speak from personal experience, 
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was Barnett’s fathomless sympathy; 
his quickness at the uptake of your 
moral and intellectual perplexities.”’ 
She proceeds: ‘“The Barnetts were 
an early example of a new type of 
human personality, in after years not 
uncommon; a double-star personal- 
ity, the light of the one being indis- 
tinguishable from that of the other.” 

“In many of her characteristics she 
was the direct antithesis of her hus- 
band and served as a complement to 
him, as he did to her. Assuredly she 
was not hampered by the inferiority 
complex. A breezy self-confidence, a 
naive self-assertion, was her attitude 
towards the world at large’. . . 

“For all the business side of phil- 
anthropy, for initiative, advertise- 
ment, negotiation and execution, her 
gifts rose at times to veritable genius.” 

Beatrice Webb adds extracts from 
her diary of 1887: ‘Visit of three days 
from the Barnetts. .. Mrs Barnett is 
an active-minded, true and warm- 
hearted woman. She is conceited; she 
would be objectionably conceited if it 
were not for her genuine belief in her 
husband’s superiority, not only to 
the rest of the world, but to herself. 
Her constant flow of spirits, her in- 
vigorating energy, is incalculably 
helpful to her husband. Her nature 
is saturated with courage and truth- 
fulness; her sympathies are keen and 
her power of admiration for others 
strong. . . The Barnetts’ visit braced 
me up to further efforts and stronger 
resignation.” 


Foundation of the Suburb 


For years Hampstead had been a 
familiar haunt of the Barnetts. When 
the tube railway was being extended 
to Hampstead Mrs Barnett realized 
that “the trains would bring the 
builders and . . . rows of ugly villas 
such as disfigure most suburbs.” 
Therefore, in 1903, she formed a 
committee for acquiring eighty acres 
to add to the Heath. Mainly through 
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her efforts £22,000 was raised from 
private donors as well as grants from 
public authorities. In the middle of 
these efforts ‘‘an idea was vouchsafed 
to me which has borne fruit in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb.” She 
frankly admitted that “‘it was not an 
original idea,” and referred to Bourn- 
ville, Port Sunlight, and the proposed 
Garden City at Letchworth. She 
claimed, however, that “it was from 
another standpoint that I aimed .. . 
the hope that all classes would live 
together under right conditions of 
beauty and peace.” Toynbee Hall 
had been a meeting-place “of rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant. . . 
How much more would be possible if 
relationships were naturally born of 
neighbourliness.”’ 

There remained 240 acres in the 
ownership of Eton College, from 
whom eighty acres had been acquired 
for Heath extension. She applied to 
their agent for an option. He said: “I 
know you, but you are only a woman, 
and I doubt if the trustees would 
grant the option on so large and valu- 
able an estate to a woman! No, if you 
would only get a few men...” (The 
italics are her own.) Only a woman, 
indeed She soon collected the Earl of 
Crewe (ex- and prospective Cabinet 
Minister), Earl Grey (later Governor- 
General of Canada, whose son was 
until recently Chairman of Co- 
Partnership Tenants Ltd), Sir John 
Gorst, KC, Sir Robert Hunter, 
Messrs Marnham and Hazell, and 
the Bishop of London. “Two earls, 
two lawyers, two free churchmen, a 
bishop, and a woman: a veritable 
showman’s happy family,” she com- 
ments characteristically. 

In 1906 the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust was registered but the 
purchase was not completed until 
March 1907. Lord Crewe was chair- 
man of the provisional board but 
before the Trust was registered he had 
become a member of the Liberal 
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Cabinet. Nothing daunted, Mrs Bar- 
nett immediately secured as chairman 
a retiring Conservative Cabinet Min- 
ister, the Rt Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
KC, MP. The other directors, in 
addition to Mrs Barnett, were Sir 
Robert Hunter, and Messrs Frank 
Debenham, Herbert Marnham, and 
Henry Vivian, MP (Chairman of Co- 
Partnership ‘Tenants Ltd). They ap- 
pointed Mrs Barnett as honorary 
manager and Raymond Unwin, who 
had already prepared the plan for 
Letchworth, as planner. 


The Objects of the Founder 


In an early memorandum Mrs 
Barnett describes the objects as: 

“*(1) To do something to meet the 
housing problem by putting within 
the reach of working people the 
opportunity of taking a cottage with a 
garden within a 2d. fare of Central 
London at a moderate rent. . . 

“(2) Our aim is that the new 
Suburb may be laid out as a whole on 
an orderly plan . . . that small open 
spaces may be within the reach of 
every child and old person . . . that 
the whole may be grouped round 
central features and central buildings 
and that from every part there shall 
be good views. . . 

(3) To promote a better under- 
standing between the members of the 
classes who form one nation . . . the 
cottager paying from 6s. 6d. a week 
and the richer people from £30 to 
£400 a year, all sharing in the 
church, the chapel, the institute, the 
public library and the open spaces. 

(4) To preserve natural beauty. . . 
To lay out the ground so that every 
tree may be kept, hedgerows duly 
considered, and the foreground of the 
distant view preserved if not as open 
fields, yet as a gardened district, the 
buildings kept in harmony with the 
surroundings.” 

To use a phrase not then current, 
the object was the creation of a plan- 
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Sir Raymond Unwin 


ned residential ‘‘neighbourhood”’, in 
which all classes were to participate. 
The directors faced an initial diffi- 
culty. The by-laws of the district 
were rigid and restrictive. They did 
not distinguish between the land 
speculator and those anxious to de- 
velop in accordance with enlightened 
ideas. The board therefore promoted 
a Private Bill in Parliament, intro- 
duced by Mr Henry Vivian, MP. 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Act, 1906 


The Bill, with the warm support of 
the Rt Hon. John Burns, President of 


the Local Government Board, was 
passed. It recited that eighty acres 
had been added to Hampstead Heath, 
that there were certain lands adjacent 
available for building purposes, and 
that ‘it would be of public and local 
advantage that such lands should be 
developed on principles which will 
enable a residential area (in this Act 
called the Garden Suburb) to be 
created for persons of all classes with 
gardens and open spaces and other 
special amenities.” 

Briefly, the main provisions of the 





al 
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Act were: (a) there should not be 
more than an overall average of eight 
houses to the acre; (b) on every road 
there should be between any two 
houses on opposite sides a space of not 
less than 50 feet; (c) the local by-laws 
should be suspended under certain 
conditions, recognizing the difference 
between cul-de-sac roads of limited 
length and other roads. 

This Act prepared Parliament for 
the first general Town Planning Act. 
Itenabled Mrs Barnett and Raymond 
Unwin to develop the Garden Sub- 
urb in accordance with their ideas. 
Thus, while Ebenezer Howard’s far- 
reaching objects were not fully 
recognized by Parliament until the 
New Towns Act 1946, Mrs Barnett’s 
more limited and immediate objects 
—being easier to understand—were 
recognized in 1906. 


Economics and Finance 


There was, however, a fundament- 
al economic difficulty. While the 
Letchworth estate cost an average of 
£40 per acre, the original 240 acres 
of the Suburb averaged £450—not 
an excessive price for first-class build- 
ing land adjoining Hampstead Heath 
—undeveloped, but ripe for develop- 
ment. If the object had been a well- 
planned middle-class suburb this 
would have caused no_ financial 
difficulty. But it was a fundamental 
that there should be cottages with 
gardens for working people, and a 
“mingling of classes”’. 

Before 1914 there were no subsi- 
dies for housing and wages were low. 
It was difficult, even with cheap land, 
to keep rents within the reach of the 
working classes. An economic return 
on land at £450 an acre, with cost of 
development added and building at 
a low density, was impossible. The 
board, on Mrs Barnett’s initiative, de- 
cided to lease land for weekly rented 
houses at subsidized ground-rents to 
bodies—in particular the Co-Part- 
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nership Tenants Societies, and the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Ltd. 
They also allocated subsidized land 
for the weekly-rented dwellings erect- 
ed by the Trust itself. 

As expensive land, also, was allo- 
cated to open spaces, and free sites 
were given for the churches and cer- 
tain other purposes, the financial 
danger was obvious. It was obviated 
by the rapidity of the early develop- 
ment. Many individual plots were let 
on building leases, and the Co- 
Partnership Tenants Societies leased 
considerable areas at economic rents 
for building middle-class houses. 
Moreover, Mrs Barnett formed a 
“Development Company”’, of which 
she was chairman, which leased land 
from the Trust and built for sale. This 
company spent £250,000 on building 
(equivalent to £1,500,000 today). 

By 1915 a large part of the original 
240 acres had been developed and 
both the Trust and Co-Partnership 
Tenants had acquired additional land 
on long leasehold. 


Success of the Enterprise 


Development was slowed down by 
the 1914 war and, when it ended, 
costs and interest rates were consider- 
ably higher. Unwisely—as it turned 
out—the board had issued over 
£130,000 of 4 per cent debentures re- 
payable in 1920. The directors were 
unable to borrow elsewhere to re- 
place these except at prohibitive 
rates, and the debenture holders 
agreed to renew for a further period 
conditionally upon an extra 2 per 
cent being paid before any dividend 
was declared on the shares. Thence- 
forward the board were forced by 
economic circumstances to get full 
market ground-rents, with the result 
that they were unable to build or 
secure the building of more than a few 
additional weekly-rented dwellings. 
This was a great grief to Dame Hen- 
rietta (as she became in 1924) but 
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she loyally accepted the fact that the 
remaining land would have to be de- 
veloped for middle-class houses. 

As a result, financial success was 
achieved. In 1932 part of the deben- 
tures were paid offand part converted 
into a new 5} per cent debenture 
stock. In 1933 to 1935 44 years’ 
arrears of dividend on the shares were 
paid—the dividends being then 
twenty years in arrears—and a 
scheme was sanctioned by the Court 
whereby these arrears were satisfied 
by a bonus issue of one share for every 
share held. Since then the maximum 
dividend of 5 per cent allowable has 
been paid on the capital as doubled 
and there is now a small annual sur- 
plus. 

With the qualification that the bal- 
ance of classes as it existed in 1920 has 
become overweighted at the upper 
end, it may be said that the four funda- 
mental objects have been achieved. 


Dame Henrietta in Old Age 

Dame Henrietta was seventy when 
I joined the Board and got to know 
her intimately. Beatrice Webb’s por- 
trait of her in her thirties remained 
essentially true of her in old age. 
There was the same “invigorating 
energy’, the same ‘“‘keen sympathy”’. 
There was also a real love of art and 
of the beauty of nature. Her good 
taste in the selection of street trees and 
the layout of small open spaces were 
of inestimable value. 

But the defects had become more 
marked. The“‘breezy self-confidence” 
and “naive self-assertion” had de- 
veloped into a despotic masterfulness. 
She did not brook opposition to her 
views, though she criticized others 
freely when occasion arose. This made 
it no easy task for those working with 
her. But one forgave the faults (and 
sometimes the violent abuse!) be- 
cause they were so small compared 
with her essential merits. 

While many have made notable 
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contributions to the building of the 
Suburb—Sir Raymond Unwin, J. C. 
S. Soutar (his successor as architect- 
planner), Henry Vivian, Colonel A. 
G. Thomson (for many years man- 
ager), to name only a few—all would 
agree with what the late Lord Lytton 
wrote after her death: 

“Only those who had the privilege 
of working with her can know how 
much this estate owes to Dame 
Henrietta, with what vision she 
planned, with what tenacity she main- 
tained her ideals, with what energy 
she grappled with and overcame each 
difficulty as it arose. From the first 
she conceived of the Suburb as a 
whole, and as a whole it will remain 
for all time as a wonderful achieve- 
ment of a truly remarkable woman.” 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
qualifications. 


Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 


THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEl 
(2405) 
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A GREAT PLANNING ACHIEVEMENT 


The Editor invited the distinguished Danish historian and critic 
of town planning and architecture, Professor Steen Eiler 
Rasmussen, author of London: The Unique City and other 
highly valued books, to write on the influence of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb on planning and development in other countries. 
His response, because he has ‘“‘treated the whole subject in a 
rather personal manner’’, is in the form of a letter to the Editor. 
It contains a charming character-study of Sir Raymond Unwin 
as well as a profound appreciation of his planning ideas. 


To the Editor, TowN AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING 
Dear Sir Frederic, 

You have asked me to write some 
words on the influence which Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb has exercised 
on town planning. I can say it very 
briefly: it has unfortunately been far 
too little. But it is my hope that people 
in the next fifty years will be wiser 
and learn more from this model 
suburb. 

I agree with you that Hampstead 
Garden Suburb is not a complete 
town in the same sense as is a garden 
city. It is a dormitory without any 
industry. But compared with other 
suburbs it is in my opinion the most 
successful one in modern town plan- 
ning. Hampstead is a place I feel 
attached to with much affection. 
When I think of it I become quite 
sentimental, almost as if I had lived 
there in my childhood. Here for the 
first time I experienced what modern 
town planning can achieve, and when 
I see other examples of urban plan- 
ning I cannot help comparing them 
with Hampstead—often to their dis- 
advantage. To me it is inseparably 
connected with the personality of Sir 
Raymond Unwin whose humanity I 
see displayed in every road and place. 
(I never met Barry Parker.) 


The Inspiration of Raymond Unwin 


I recall one day in the summer of 
1931 as if it were yesterday. I came to 
London with some young archi- 
tectural students from Copenhagen 
and of course we inspected Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. Raymond 
Unwin and his wife asked us to have 
coffee with them at Wyldes Farm. He 
made the coffee himself with much 
skill at a very tiny fireplace. He him- 
self occupied the most modest of all 
stools and was amiable and charming 
and more vivacious than any of the 
young boys. The room with an open- 
roof construction was lofty and 
spacious but still very cosy. Coming 
from outside we felt the subdued light 
of this study under the old shady trees 
as a protecting enclosure round our 
little group that listened so eagerly to 
the spiritual man in the centre. 

When we had had the coffee and 
heard about his town-planning ideas 
Raymond Unwin exclaimed: “It is 
such bright weather today, it must be 
fine on the Heath’’; and off we went 
through shrubberies, climbing hills, 
running after our sprightly host. And 
there on top of Hampstead Heath he 
showed us the magnificent view. I 
have often walked over Hampstead 
Heath, but this day I saw for the first 
time the Crystal Palace glistening in 
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Heath Close seen from the Heath. 


All the photographs in this article were taken by the author. 
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the sky miles away in Sydenham over 
the top of thousands of London’s 
chimneys. 

Some town planners (usually Ger- 
mans) have interpreted town plan- 
ning as the art of creating enclosed 
spaces. And others—as Le Corbusier 
—have reacted against this theory 
and maintained that we must re- 
capture the open horizon: the town 
should be transferred into a green 
landscape with enormous trees and 
tall buildings dotted round here and 
there. I shall always remember that 
afternoon with Unwin in Hampstead, 
that day in the quiet study and on the 
large Heath, as a lesson in a better 
understanding: man must have both, 
the enclosed as well as the open space. 
Our needs are complex and ever- 
changing. We live as rhythmic beings, 
changing through the hours of the 
day. We can be active, longing for 
freedom and openness in the morn- 
ing, and still—like the flowers that 
close at sunset—want the warming 
feeling of protection and peace in the 
evening and night. 


Human Needs and Aesthetic Expres- 
sion 

The essential thing about Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb is that its 
creators have studied human needs 
and tried to satisfy them. If it had 
been developed like other suburbs, 
the whole area would have been 
divided up into housing lots with 
roads of standard width and standard 
outfit. It would have been covered 
with semi-detached houses which 
have neither the advantage of de- 
tached houses nor of the terrace ones, 
but are just a commercial and most 
unhappy compromise of both. We all 
know what it would have been like. 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin 
suggested that a great part of the area 
should be laid out as a Heath exten- 
sion, as a mere recreational space, and 
proved that it would pay: the other 


part became so much more valuable. 
The inhabitants got the rare advant- 
age of living in little enclosed private 
spaces and at the same time having 
easy access to a large piece of open 
land. (The successful Regent’s Park 
scheme, 100 years ago, was based on 
the same idea.) 

But the two planners had not only 
the right psychological ideas; they 
had the conception of the sociologist, 
and most important of all they were 
artists who could materialize their 
ideas in an articulated aesthetic 
idiom. Every part of their suburb is 
clearly defined and has a simple 
visual form. They were not trying to 
make any excuse for building a town. 
On the contrary, they emphasized 
the true character of the town as com- 
pletely different from that of the 
landscape by erecting a high wall 
between the gardens and the heath. 

I wish that some of our modern 
town planners would handle their 
problems as boldly. Now urbanists 
seem so afraid of creating anything 
urban that their houses often look like 
sad mistakes in all the landscaping. 

One thing has had a lasting effect 
and especially influenced the advance 
of townplanning in the USA. It is the 
many closes, the cul-de-sac roads, of 
Hampstead. In Radburn this separa- 
tion of through traffic from the 
private road access to the houses has 
become a solution of the problem: 
the city for the motor age. 


The Individual and the Community 


I do not feel sure that Raymond 
Unwin in 1907 foresaw all the prob- 
lems of modern times. The planning 
in Hampstead demonstrates the prin- 
ciple found in all his planning. The 
inhabitants of his model suburb 
should not be mere numbers in an 
indefinite quantity of human beings. 
They should form a community, that 
is an organization of people, and 
organizing meant to him dividing up 
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Paving in grass leading to the Heath. 





Grass-sidewalk and flowers. 
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into perceptible groups connected in 
an organic way. Other suburbs of the 


day consisted of parallel roads of 


standard width, whether they carried 
through traffic or merely served as 
accesses. In Hampstead the road net 
is differentiated in order—well equip- 
ped roads for the primary traffic 
routes and cheap little narrow roads 
as private access to individual houses. 
It is like a tree with branches, an 
organic pattern channelling traffic 
down to the smallest leaves of the 
plant. 

The small roads are all slightly 
different. People feel at home in their 
own little close and still know that 
they are members of a greater com- 
munity, symbolized in the overall 
composition. 

The cheap little roads were against 
all rules and regulations of that 
period—and I understand still are. 
There existed a set of standard rules 
for roads and they had not foreseen 
the little cul-de-sac road of Hamp- 
stead, had not imagined that anyone 
could want an unusually narrow pas- 
sage as access to his house. 


Heath Close and the Open Heath 

For their experimental suburb 
Unwin and Parker got Parliamentary 
powers—I have heard—to plan their 
road net as they found it fitting for 
their ideas. The result was a variety 
of closes from which the town planner 
can learn today. I will—as an ex- 
ample—point to one of them. We will 
start on the Heath, the undulating 
land with grass and some few old 
trees, a wonderfully open and free 
playground for boys of all ages. From 
there we will turn to Heath Close 
which is exactly as close as the Heath 
is open. It is a very narrow road, on 
both sides lined with tall birches form- 
ing a grotto in green, a perfect con- 
trast to the open land. There is gener- 
ally an obvious lack of tall trees in 
suburbia. The little lots do not allow 
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Group of houses round a tennis court. 
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for any tree greater than the cherry. 
Therefore the roads, which are neither 
wide nor narrow, have a poor barren 
look. How rich is the very narrow and 
inexpensive Heath Close compared 
with such traditional traffic areas! 

It has great merits also in its con- 
cise detailing. It has the same uni- 
formity in the paving as cultivated 
old streets. Grey concrete covers the 
whole surface between the green 
hedges and the leafy trees. The kerb- 
stone is concrete and concrete slabs 
cover the pavement. 

This now is one solution: the road 
as a narrow aisle of trees. Other 
closes display other conceptions. But 
you will never find the silly little 
figures of grass which are so common 
in cities of our day. The creators of 
Hampstead knew that you could 
cover a spacious area with grass, as 
the Heath is covered, but you cannot 
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use it as if it was a costly plant to form 
a limited little pattern. In Hamp- 
stead are sidewalks—lI use on purpose 
the American expression as more 
fitting than the “pavement’’—side- 
walks covered with grass from the 
kerbstones to the hedges of the gar- 
den. They can be quite narrow, as in 
the road leading to ““The Orchard” 
(page 287), where the kerbstone is 
simply a plank of oak, or they can be 
very wide with a kerbstone of granite, 
and with flowers bordering the garden 
(page 286). Or the whole road can be 
grass with slabs to step on (page 286). 

I have selected these points be- 
cause they have, in my opinion, not 
been sufficiently appreciated. If I 
were to do justice to all the merits of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, I am 
afraid I should need a book. 

Yours sincerely, 
STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN 


Two Unpublished Letters 


Dame Henrietta’s surviving execu- 
tor has allowed me to go through some 
papers in his possession. With his 
permission, I am able to reproduce 
the following letters. 


““WOMAN’S WORLD. La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill. January 1oth, 1889. 


Mrs Barnett, 
St Jude’s Vicarage, Whitechapel. 
Dear Mrs Barnett, 

I should like to see your article 
upon art very much indeed; pray 
send it to me here and not to my 
private address. 

Very truly yours, 
OSCAR WILDE.” 

It is intriguing to wonder whether 
Mrs Barnett and Oscar Wilde ever 
met, and what they thought of each 
other. Also what Oscar Wilde was 
doing at the Woman’s World. 

The second is from a very different 
man: the Rt Hon. James Bryce, o.m. 


‘Dear Mrs Barnett, 

I should like to have discussed the 
scheme with you. A Garden Suburb 
of London is better than suburbs like 
West Ham! But my own hopes have 
been for something different—for 
stopping the growth of London alto- 
gether (if it be possible) and trans- 
ferring industry and population to 
places thirty to sixty miles away. A 
suburb is after all a suburb, however 
good of its kind. It increases the dis- 
tance between the congested dis- 
tricts and the country. However, this 
may be a counsel of perfection. 

Always yours, 
Apmil, 1906 JAMES BRYCE.” 


I may add that towards the end of 


her life she indicated to me that she 
thought Letchworth and Welwyn 


were a more complete solution of 


London’s problems than the Garden 
Suburb. R. L. R. 
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THE GARDEN SUBURB AS A COMMUNITY 


The author of this article describes some of the societies and 


organizations which from the very beginning have enriched life 


on the Suburb. 


a London suburb and to expect 

that it would have a strong com- 
munity life, but that was what Dame 
Henrietta Barnett did. In the event, 
she has been proved to have been 
right, and that, moreover, despite the 
handicap that the estate has for many 
years been divided between two local 
authorities. 


[ was, on the face of it, rash to plan 


In the formative years, the sense of 


being part of what was so evidently a 
growing enterprise, with a co-part- 
nership element to buttress it, made 
powerfully for cohesion. The first 
world war, which destroyed so many 
worth-while things, saw an end to co- 
partnership, and weakened the force 
of the ideas, political and economic, 
out of which this and similar enter- 
prises had evolved. The pride in the 


by LEONARD HYMAN 


estate, however, has all along re- 
mained strong. The kind of people 
who were attracted were of course 
varied enough, but there was cer- 
tainly a high proportion of the earnest 
intellectual types, keen on joining 
movements and societies; and the 
first directory of the suburb lists no 
fewer than thirty organizations. It 
was these intellectuals who gave rise 
to the frequent gibe that the place was 
inhabited by people with long hair 
and sandals, but there were never 
very many of these. The number of 
meetings of one sort or another was 
such, however, that Dr Rushbrooke 
(the first minister of the Free Church) 
is on record as having warned people 
against being too earnest, and not 
giving sufficient time to home life. 
From the first the religious denomina- 
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The Club House on Willifield Green was destroyed in the war. 
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tions had unusual success in attract- 
ing good attendances, and were for- 
tunate in their leadership. (Here 
empty pews have not been a worry.) 

The opening of the Club House on 
Willifield Green in 1909 gave resi- 
dents a much appreciated meeting- 
place for their lighter hours, and there 
were many such. Dame Henrietta’s 
social work had given her no high 
opinion of the public house, and 
neither at the Club House (nor any- 
where on the estate) has there been an 
on-licence, but this did not seem to 
diminish the popularity. On these 
premises there met the local parlia- 
ment—one of the most successful of 
its kind in the country. Some who be- 
longed to it afterwards made national 
reputations; these include Margaret 
Bondfield, Lord Justice Slesser, Lord 
Latham, Sir Gurney Braithwaite, and 
Sir Arthur fforde, while many others 
have done good work in local govern- 
ment. (The building was destroyed 
by bombing in 1940.) Among the 
local societies which have enriched 
the community life a few must be 
mentioned. 

The Play and Pageant Union grew 
out of early ventures in amateur 
dramatics, among which open-air 
shows of plays and pageants written 
by residents were the most character- 
istic and the most novel. Until the 
second world war the locally devised 
performances, written, produced, cos- 
tumed, and acted entirely by residents, 
were a delightful feature of Suburb 
life. Although the open-air theatre in 
Little Oak Wood is still used annu- 
ally, it has to be admitted that en- 
thusiasm no longer runs to this kind 
of effort. The P & PU still maintains a 
high standard in its more convention- 
al productions, and another society, 
the Speedwell Players, does notably 
good work, too. 

The local horticultural society is 
among the largest of its sort, with over 
2,000 members, and more than 1,700 
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annual entries for its shows. It cer- 
tainly brings many residents together 
in friendly rivalry, and there is no 
doubt that the Suburb’s good looks 
and good neighbourliness gain much 
from the gardens, and that the hedges 
make a contribution to these at all 
seasons of the year. There is preserved 
a letter which Dame Henrietta wrote 
to tenants in 1909, asking their 
acceptance from her of the gift of an 
apple tree and a flowering shrub, and 
the keenness for flowering trees 
which she and Unwin shared has 
done much to give to the older por- 
tions of the estate an orchard-like 
quality. Perhaps few of the present 
residents thereabouts will now know 
that a well-grown tree in their garden 
was originally a gift from the founder. 


Outstanding as an example of 


community enterprise at its best and 
most disinterested is the Fellowship, 
which was formed by members of the 
old adult school to help the needy 
and the infirm, and in times of dis- 


tress and hardship. The character of 


its work has changed with changed 
social and economic conditions, but 
splendid work is being done still. 
There are, fortunately, still many 
people willing to do it. 

Of course, a vigorous community 
life is dependent on strong and en- 
thusiastic leadership. Dame Hen- 
rietta herself was a born leader, but 
her training and outlook had been 
formed in Victorian days, and her 
early work had been done in the East 
End. She was more than fifty when 
the Suburb was thought of, and 
though she survived for the first thirty 
years of its life, it had long ceased to 
regard her as its leader. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Trust might have 
provided the direction, but from the 
first most of the directors were ‘‘ab- 
sentees” (there was indeed a time 
when there was not a single resident 
among them, and even now there is 
only one). 
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Hill Close, with the spire of St Jude’s Church. 


It was, therefore, very fortunate for 
the community life of the Suburb that 
since 1912 there has been a strong 
Residents’ Association, which has 
kept a vigilant eye on the amenities, 
and has seen that the activities of the 
various organizations were sensibly 
co-ordinated. It initiated the success- 
ful celebrations for the coming-of-age 
in 1928, the happy Festival of 1950, 


and the Jubilee which is on the eve of 


celebration. One example of its zeal 
may be given. It was thought to be 
desirable that the physical face of the 
Suburb should—so to speak—be as 
handsome and burnished for the 
occasion as might be, and with this in 
mind, every road, close, open space, 
and public building was allotted to a 
committee member for inspection 
and report, so that any blemish could 
be reported to the authority or person 
concerned. This committee and the 
authorities—whether on the estate or 
the borough councils—have shown 
a most co-operative spirit. 


It may be that something was lost 
when the Suburb came to be divided 
between two local authorities—well 
disposed though these have usually 
shown themselves. Local pride would 
have been stimulated if the central 
government had seen fit to make this 
planned suburb a municipal entity 
on its own. The stimulus, indeed, 
might have given a sharp edge to 
suburban local government every- 
where around London, and: in this 
way have done something to remove 
the reproach of being merely dormi- 
tories for town workers, which is un- 
fortunately true of most of them, 
though it is devoutly to be hoped that 
this will never be the fate of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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THE PLAN AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


An eminent architectural critic summarizes his impressions of the 


Suburb as it appears today. 


HEN MR (afterwards Sir) 
W Esmond Unwin (1863- 

1940) was appointed in 1906 
to plan the new Suburb, he had al- 
ready made his mark as a town plan- 
ner. Born in Yorkshire, he was origin- 
ally trained as an engineer, but in 
1896 began architectural practice at 
Buxton with Barry Parker (1867-— 
1947). Together they laid out the 
Rowntree Village at Earswick (1901— 
3), and then planned the First 
Garden City at Letchworth (1903 on- 
wards). There had been many pre- 
vious experiments in town planning, 
but Letchworth was the first “‘Gar- 
den City” as envisaged by Ebenezer 
Howard—a self-contained town with 
its own industries, surrounded by an 
‘‘agricultural belt’’. Unwin’s work at 
Letchworth, coupled with his excel- 
lent book Town Planning in Practice 
(1909), led to his becoming known as 
“The Father of English Town Plan- 
ning’. The new venture at Hamp- 
stead, however, was to be a dormitory 
suburb, not a self-contained ““Garden 
City”’. 

Though the original idea was un- 
doubtedly Henrietta Barnett’s, its 
execution was Unwin’s. The layout 
as it still stands today was entirely his 
creation. In 1906 the tube railway 
to Golders Green was approaching 
completion, and Hampstead Heath 
had just been extended northwards. 
Excepting three patches of woodland 
—now known as “Big Wood”, 
‘*Little Wood’’, and ‘*Turner’s 
Wood’’—the whole area consisted of 
open fields, with no roads except 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


Finchley Road on the west. The 
original estate covered only 243 acres 
adjoining the Heath Extension, but 
subsequent purchases have increased 
its total area to nearly 800 acres. 


Character of the Plan 

Thelowest point is 188 feet above sea 
level, the highest 438 feet. According to 
Dame Henrietta Barnett’s Story of the 
Growth of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
(1928), it was she who chose the site 
of the Central Square in 1905: ‘‘ “This 
is the highest place, and here we will 
have the houses for worship and learn- 
ing,’ I said; and here they stand.” 
Though not strictly “the highest 
place’, it was the highest point any- 
where near the centre of the estate, 
and the choice was sound. To pre- 
serve the fine views to west and south, 
the west side of the Square was left 
open. St Jude’s Church occupies the 
south side, the Free Church the 
north side, and the Institute the east 
side. All three buildings are the work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens, as described 
below. 

The Central Square was formally 
planned and planted. Wide roads 
lead up to it axially from north and 
south, and three roads radiate east- 
wards from the Institute. The plan- 
ning of all the remainder of the estate 
is highly informal and most imagina- 
tive, taking advantage of every natur- 
al feature. No two roads are alike, and 
in nearly every road one finds some 
charming and unexpected vista. Trees 
were preserved wherever practicable, 


and the “Big Wood” gives an im- 
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pression of being far bigger than it 
really is. Flowering trees line all the 
new roads, and small greens are con- 
trived here and there. In those pre- 
motoring days, the introduction of 
numerous “closes” was welcomed. 
Pedestrian alleys connect many roads 
and low privet hedges take the place 
of normal boundary-fences. Orna- 
mental gazebos mark the axial 
approach to the Central Square from 
the Heath Extension. 


An Essentially English Layout 

The ‘‘open development” of Letch- 
worth was repeated, each house hav- 
ing its own garden. Very few houses 
were semi-detached, most of them 
being either detached or in groups. 
The grouping at road-junctions is 
masterly. Whatever modern critics of 
open development may say in favour 
of current eight-storey or ten-storey 
suburban housing, the charm of 
Unwin’s quiet, countrified and essen- 
tially English layout must be ad- 
mitted. 

The architectural style of the 
earliest houses is, of course, in the now 
unfashionable style of fifty years ago, 
as favoured by C. F. A. Voysey, M. H. 
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Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Ltd 


Lucas Crescent, one of the groups designed by Geoffrey Lucas before the first world war. 


Baillie Scott, and Lutyens in his first 
phase. Yet, thanks to the wise control 
exercised by Unwin’s successor, the 
houses erected after his retirement (to 
enter Government service) in 1914 
harmonize wonderfully well with 
those built before that date. 

The share taken by Parker and 
Unwin respectively in the buildings 
designed by their firm is unknown to 
me. In the suburb, their chief works 
are: two large groups of shops, etc. 
(‘Arcade House” and ‘Temple For- 
tune House’’) in Finchley Road, at 
the entrance to Hampstead Way; the 
Club House in Willifield Way (de- 
stroyed by bombing in the second 
world war); the block of artisan 
flats in Addison Way; the flats for 
old folks in The Orchard; Reynolds 
Close; Heath Close; and various 
houses in Asmuns Hill, Corringham 
Road, Farm Walk, Hampstead Way, 
Hogarth Hill, Linnell Close, Middle- 
ton Road, Rotherwick Road, Temple 
Fortune Hill, and Willifield Way. All 
these were built in 1909-11, and all 
are rather consciously ‘quaint’, 


with romantically designed roofs, 
small windows, and prominent chim- 
neys. 
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The Work of Sir Edwin Lutyens 

In 1907 Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Edwin Lutyens (1869-1944) was 
appointed consulting architect and 
was commissioned to design the three 
buildings on the Central Square, 
previously mentioned. He was al- 
ready famous for his picturesque 
country-houses, though he had never 
hitherto designed a church or an in- 
stitute. The Anglican church of St 


Jude is an impressive building, ex- 


ternally and internally, but presents 
an extraordinary medley of styles. 
The splendid lead-covered spire is 


Gothic, as is the main silhouette of 


the church. Most of the exterior 
features are, however, classical. In- 
ternally, the general effect is unusual 
~almost Byzantine with its numer- 
ous domes. The Free Church across 
the Square provides an obvious foil 


for St Jude’s, and is a fine piece of 


grouping externally; but internally 
the arrangement of the rostrum, 
organ, pulpit, and communion table 
seems somewhat confused though the 
general design is simple enough. 

The Institute symbolizes Dame 
Henrietta’s ambition for “culture” in 
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the suburb, and also Lutyens’ desire 
to provide an effective terminal 
feature on the west-east axis of the 
Central Square. In 1909, when he be- 
gan designing it, he had not acquired 
his later mastery of the Palladian 
style, and it is not one of his happiest 
works, even if regarded solely as an 
item in an architectural composition. 
As for its internal arrangements, 
Dame Henrietta, in her book already 
quoted, reveals that Lutyens (though 
he was not then “Sir Edwin” as she 
states) had become important enough 
to ignore sordid practical details: 
“Once more Sir Edwin Lutyens 
listened, once more sighed at our in- 
sistent intrusion of utility, and once 
more put into use his splendid mind 
and fertile pencil to meet our tire- 
some needs and stubborn refusal to 
spend more money’than we possessed 
or dared hope to obtain. . . To the in- 
side planning Mr Soutar contributed 
his experience and care.” The last 
sentence is significant. In collabora- 
tion with G. L. Sutcliffe, Lutyens also 
designed several large houses in North 
Square, South Square, and Erskine 
Hill—all in the decorous and at- 


Heath Court, Ingram Avenue. This is one of the houses designed by J. C. S. Soutar, the 
Suburb’s consulting architect until 1951. 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Ltd 
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Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Ltd 


Big Wood. 


tractive “Queen Anne”’ style of his 
later phase. 


Distinguished Architectural 
Contributions 

Among other leading architects 
who built houses in the Suburb 
before the first world war were 
Geoffrey Lucas (‘“‘Lucas Square” in 
Hampstead Way, 9-37 Willifield 
Way); M. H. Baillie Scott (6-10 
Meadway, 22 Hampstead Way, 
Waterlow Court); M. Bunney (7-13 
Meadway, 2-7 Linnell Close, 16 
Hampstead Way); E. Guy Dawber 
(20 Hampstead Way, ‘“‘Dawber 
Square” at 38-48 Temple Fortune 
Lane, 5-6 Ruskin Close); W. Curtis 
Green (131-41 Hampstead Way); 
P. Morley Horder (121-3 Hampstead 
Way); and C. M. Crickmer (66 
Willifield Way, etc.). The tasteful 
Friends’ Meeting House (1913) was 
designed by Fred Rowntree. 

About 1912, a gradual change be- 
gan from the picturesque gabled 


houses of the earlier phase to a more 
formal ‘Queen Anne” or _neo- 
Georgian style with sash-windows. 
The most active architect during the 
inter-war period was J. C. S. Soutar, 
who succeeded Unwin in 1914 and 
remained the Suburb’s consulting 
architect until his death in 1951. (He 
was followed by F. J. Lander.) 
Among other architects who have 
built many houses in the Suburb 
since 1914 are C. Cowles-Voysey 
(‘““Threeways’”’, Wellgarth Road; 34, 
36 Wildwood Road; 1, 2 Bunker 
Hill); H. Lidbetter (15 Thornton 
Way, 20 Middleway); C. H. James 
(‘““Hornbeams”, Winnington Road; 
Fairway Close, etc.); and C. G. 
Butler (Southwood Court, Bigwood 
Court, flats in Lyttelton Road, 
houses in Middleway, Northway, 
Southway, Thornton Way, etc.). 
The connection of Lyttelton Road 
with the Barnet By-pass led to an un- 
foreseen intrusion of heavy traffic 
across the northern part of the 
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Suburb. Of the numerous groups of 
buildings in that road, the most im- 
posing is Belvedere Court, a huge 
four-storey block by E. Freud, M. 
Joseph, C. G. Butler, and C. H. 
James. 

Winnington Road, on the eastern 
boundary of the Suburb, might well 
be called “‘Millionaires’ Row’’, for it 
is lined with palatial detached houses, 
displaying an air of cosmopolitan 
opulence that is lacking in the older 
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quarters, which still suggest the home 
of a simple-living intelligentsia. 

Having known Dame Henrietta 
Barnett and Raymond Unwin per- 
sonally, and having admired their 
work in the Suburb from the outset, I 
began preparing this article with a 
favourable bias; but after refreshing 
my memory by walking many miles 
through it I find myselfstill regarding 
the whole scheme as a masterpiece 
and an artistic triumph. 





St Jude’s Ghurch (architect Sir Edwin Lutyens) from a water-colour painting by W. W. 
Ratcliffe. 
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Problem of the Good Landlord 

Most of the towns or parts of towns 
that give a pleasing impression of de- 
sign, whether in layout or architec- 
ture, were originally developed by or 
under the control of some great 
potentate or the single owner or 
owning body of a considerable area 
of land. And it is rare that a good lay- 
out or fine architectural harmony has 
survived where there has not been a 
continuing control by some such 
owner, under leasehold covenants or 
some equivalent of these. It is pos- 
sible that ancient municipalities, for 
example in Germany, possessed tra- 
ditional powers of control over build- 
ing alterations or rebuilding in their 
towns, and that strong local conven- 
tions of style enabled that sort of 
public control to preserve harmony. 
But modern experience seems to 
show that, where land is held by a 
multiplicity of private owners, public 
planning control cannot do much 
more than put a brake on changes of 
use, limit positions, heights, and cover- 
ages, and prevent the very worst dis- 
cordances of external appearance. It 
would appear that leasehold control, 
being expressly accepted in advance 
by building owners, is in practice 
much more effective both in estab- 
lishing a positively good layout and 
design, and in maintaining the stan- 
dards originally set. 

But not all estates under unified 
control do in fact succeed in main- 
taining good standards. A_ well- 
planned estate originates only where 
an owner or owning body (such as an 
enlightened private person or some 
pioneering group like the Rowntree 
and Bournville Trustees, the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb Trust, or First 





Garden City Limited) not only has 
had sound and practical planning 
ideals, but has had the wit or luck to 
engage the services of talented plan- 


ners and administrators capable of 


applying these ideals. Such groups 
have in the past come into being in- 
frequently and fortuitously, and not 
all have in fact found capable execu- 
tants—as many a well-intentioned 
but lame experiment shows. More- 
over, an estate that starts well, and is 
well maintained while the original 
promoters and executants survive, 
can, even under the leasehold system, 
sadly degenerate if men of inferior 
capacity or less interest in the ideals 
succeed the original group. 


The Quality of Estate Management 


Two problems arise in this con- 
nection. If it is accepted that unified 
ownership of fairly large areas of land 
is necessary to the creation of first- 
class urban estates, how are the de- 
veloping and managing teams to be 
brought into existence; and how is 
the quality of their control to be main- 
tained after the main work of con- 
struction is completed ? These prob- 
lems present themselves whether the 
ownership is envisaged as private, or 
of a quasi-public or trustee type, or 
governmental, or municipal. The 
direction of a private company or 
trust is in practice (even if it has 
shareholders) self-perpetuating: the 
original group appoints itself and 
co-opts its own successors; and there 
are not wanting instances where, 
though capable themselves, they 
choose their successors unwisely and 
standards decline. Where ownership 
is public, the governing body has to 
be chosen by some Ministry or 
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elected authority concerned with a 
multitude of other affairs, having 
little knowledge of the complex 
business of estate management, and 
subject to fluctuating political influ- 
ences. 

These problems deserve more at- 
tention than they have yet received 
by students of public and business ad- 
ministration. The solution appears to 
us to depend on two things: a much 
clearer recognition by the public and 
public authorities that estate man- 
agement is a highly skilled and im- 
portant business requiring the direc- 
tion of men of wide experience and 
good judgement able to give serious 
attention to its larger issues, and the 
full-time services of men specially 
trained in the economics and finance, 
social requirements, technical as- 
pects, and aesthetics of estate develop- 
ment and management. Where the 
directive control is in any sense 
political, and therefore liable (at least 
to some extent) to be impermanent or 
subject to particular pressures, the 
only possible safeguard, it seems to us, 
is in the evolution of a strong and 
imaginative profession of estate man- 
agement, producing men as well able 
to stand up to the direction of elected 
or appointed boards and to shoulder 
the major responsibility for the con- 
duct of the estate as the managing 
director or general manager of a 
great business concern. 


An Estate is Never Finished 

It is too readily assumed by many 
people that once the major develop- 
ment of an estate—for example a new 
town—is substantially completed, its 
further management is child’s-play, 
merely a matter of ticking over that 
can be left to anybody to conduct. 
This is no more true of a great estate 
than it is of a manufacturing business 
that has reached its optimum size. It 
is true that an estate is not under such 
constant and obvious competitive 
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peril as most kinds of business enter- 
prise; but it is a living and changing 
thing, within which all sorts of activi- 
ties are being initiated and are grow- 
ing, or declining or dying, and values 
are ever on the move; and it requires 
constant and vigilant expert atten- 
tion and guidance. When large-scale 
building ceases the management staff 
will of course be fewer in number; but 
unless the quality of its direction and 
of its senior full-time personnel is 
kept at a high level, the estate will in- 
evitably deteriorate. It is extremely 
important, especially in connection 
with the present discussion of the 
future ownership and control of new 
towns, that this should be realized. 


Planning in the Dog-house 

A comparison between the recent 
criticisms of planning and planners 
by Dr Thomas Sharp, Sir Sydney 
Littlewood, and Miss Catherine 
Bauer, would make a good subject for 
an essay or a doctorate thesis—and 
might, we think, provide excellent 
material for planning propaganda, 
since from different angles they all 
throw as bright a light on the de- 
merits and disorders of the urban 
and rural scene as on the shortcom- 
ings of the planners who are strugg- 
ling with these things. 

Dr Sharp (‘Planning Now”, 7.P./. 
Journal, May 1957) is bitterly dis- 
appointed with planning because he 
cannot see that, after ten years of the 
1947 Act, it is even beginning to pro- 
duce the more beautiful, more ‘‘de- 
cent” townscape and landscape that 
he hoped for. He holds that planning 
is unpopular because the public—or 
such part of it as was ever interested 
shares his disillusionment. The truth 
is that the public has at no time 
shared his particular illusions. It is a 
very tiny minority (to which we our- 
selves belong) that is concerned in 
advance, as potential spectators, for 
pleasing and harmonious visual effects 
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in towns, though there are many 
more who like some kinds of such 
effects when they see them—especi- 
ally those where pleasant buildings 
are set among trees, grass, and 
flowers. A larger number (but still 
only a minority) are consciously 
concerned for the preservation of 
existing countryside beauty; and 
most of these must surely realize that 
planning is having some success in 
preventing sprawl and _spoliation, 
even if they think it could do more. 
They are unsatisfied, but not dis- 
illusioned. 

It is astonishing that in his snap- 
pily phrased jeremiad Dr Sharp 
almost wholly ignores the achieve- 
ments, and even the efforts, of plan- 
ners in such matters as the provision 
of open spaces, comprehensive de- 
velopment, dispersal, new towns, the 
relocation of industry, and the reserv- 
ation of green belts. It is indeed the 
obverse side of these achievements 
and efforts—the restrictions and 
compulsory acquisitions they entail— 
that is the main source of the “un- 
popularity” of planning, if the in- 
tense annoyance of a few on a back- 
ground of general indifference can be 
called “‘unpopularity”’. 


A Balanced Criticism 

Sir Sydney Littlewood (“John 
Citizen and the Planners”, 7.P./. 
Journal, June 1957), who is a solicitor 
in constant touch with industrialists 
and other business firms on planning 
affairs, put this “unpopularity” in 
far better perspective. Much of it, he 
said, giving illuminating instances, 
arises from the fact that the purposes 
justifying planning refusals and re- 
strictions are simply not understood 
by the firms and persons adversely 
affected by them. Another major 
cause, he said, is the inordinate de- 
lays that often occur at various stages 
of the process. He made many helpful 
suggestions for improving the ad- 
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ministration of planning, and ques- 
tioned in a non-dogmatic way some 
specific decisions. But throughout he 
showed a full recognition of the value, 
indeed the absolute necessity, of 
planning control, and a_ general 
approval of its present objectives. His 
remedy for its “unpopularity” was 
undoubtedly the right one: more and 
better public-relations work—a rem- 
edy, incidentally, the call for which 
Dr Sharp had scouted as “‘pathetic”’. 


“Do Americans Hate Cities?” 


The third criticism is that of Miss 
Catherine Bauer in a brilliant essay 


with the above title in the Journal of 


the American Institute of Planners. This 
issue, which came to us in May, is 
dated ‘Winter, 1957”. (If winter 
comes in May, can the planning 
spring be far behind ?) Her subject is 
“the fantastic spread of Suburbia” 
around the great cities of the USA, 
which she says causes foreign visitors 
to ask whether Americans believe in 
cities at all. The passionate quest for 
space for living (derided by some ob- 
servers as “escapism” and by one she 
quotes as the ‘Bali Ha’i racket”) can 
obviously defeat its own aims by 
loosely urbanizing such vast tracts of 
land that the real open country 
passes out of the reach of millions. 
She reminds her readers of an old 
jingle, “The Cottager’s Prayer’: 


“We thank Thee, Lord, that by Thy 


Grace 
Thou brought us to this 
place; 
And now, dear Lord, we humbly pray 
Thou wilt all others keep away.” 
(This is an unworthy prayer, but, as 
we have seen in England, the senti- 
ment underlying it, if organized, can 
be helpful to enlightened planning. 
Miss Bauer is not so childish as to 


lovely 


try to set up against the excesses of 


escapism the counter-fallacy of “‘ur- 
banity”’, or sophisticated congestion. 
Congestion is unpopular, and rightly 
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so; prosperous families leave the 
dense central districts, and these are 
becoming ‘“‘solid ghettos for the 
under-privileged”’. Theselective char- 
acter of the outward flight reinforces 
the strong spontaneous tendency to 
class and racial segregation—which is 
of course contrary to the traditional 
‘American dream” of social equality 
~and this is again reinforced by cur- 
rent practice in residential zoning by 
sizes of houses and plots. It is a 
devastating criticism of what is hap- 
pening at the moment on a vast scale 
in the USA, but this very wise writer 
shows no signs of disillusionment or 
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despair. She seeks to mobilize and 
give direction to corrective tenden- 
cies already visible. Her solution 
amounts to a policy very like that we 
are trying to apply in Britain: the 
concentration of the overflow of cities 
and new populations into moderate- 
sized, reasonably low-density towns 
in each metropolitan region, separ- 
ated by ample green belts. Agri- 
cultural policy-makers are beginning 
to support this idea. To achieve it, 
however, Miss Bauer thinks that in 
the USA a radical reorganization of 
metropolitan regional government is 
essential. 


Proposed New Club House 





eT ol 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Fellowship, founded in 1910, has felt 
for some time the need of a meeting 
place where neighbours, and _par- 
ticularly the older folk, could meet 
and read and enjoy fellowship. The 
site of the “Club House” at Willifield 
Green, destroyed in the 1939-45 war, 


is considered suitable. 


meeting room 
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Plans, subject to approval by the 
authorities concerned, have been 
prepared by Mr Michael Darke, 
ARIBA, and Mr Kenneth Williams, 
ARIBA, for an attractive building with 
a meeting room for 100 people, a 
smaller club room, a kitchen and 
cloakrooms, and a pleasant garden 
overlooking Willifield Green. 
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THE WORK OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


TENANTS LTD 


A major role in the development of Hampstead Garden Suburb has 
been played by Co-Partnership Tenants Ltd, which holds on long 
leases 433 acres of the 733 acres of the whole scheme. 


HE 433 acres developed by Co- 
Partnership Tenants are held 
on leases from the Church 
Commissioners for England and the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
Ltd. The company obtains 999-year 
and 2,000-year head-leases on build- 
ings being completed, and grants 
99-year leases to lessees. 

On average the development is at 
eight to ten houses an acre, and the 
company owns 600 houses, 480 units 
of flats, 32 shops, 96 garages, and 
2,820 leases. 

Fifty years ago the whole area was 
open country extending roughly from 


by H. W. PIPER 

Golders Green to East Finchley in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, with 
the base extending from Golders 
Green to the North Circular Road, 
and the sides meeting at an apex at 
The Bishops Avenue. The western 
side, running north to south along 
Finchley Road and spreading north- 
east to Central Square, contains the 
smaller properties. ‘The Middleway, 
Northway, and Southway area has the 
intermediate-size houses and _ flats. 
Smaller types of house have been 
built north and south of Lyttelton 
Road, including Midholm, East- 
holm, Westholm, and Hill ‘Top. 


Group of houses in Willifield Way. 





Co-Partnership Tenants Ltd 
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Further to the north-east with Win- 
nington Road, Norrice Lea, Holne 
Chase, and The Bishops Avenue are 
the luxury class of dwellings. 
Ground-rents range from £5 to £85 
per annum for houses and up to £450 
an acre per annum for blocks of flats. 


Last Phase of Development 


The last plot of Co-Partnership 
Tenants’ 433 acres was let only a few 
days ago for a house to be built cost- 
ing £15,000; the first constructed in 
1907, cost £450. The last road to be 
taken over by the local council 
(Church Mount) will be completed 
in July, fifty years after Hampstead 
Way was constructed. Adherence to 
the system of granting leaseholds (for 
99 or 998 years) has enabled the 
planning ideals of Raymond Unwin, 
Barry Parker, J. C. S. Soutar, and 
others to be maintained. 

It has been said that Hampstead 
Garden Suburb leases are too rigid 
and the covenants too exacting, es- 
pecially as lessees are periodically 
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Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Lid 
The Orchard, Hampstead Way, contains fifty-seven one-roomed flats for old people. 


reminded that they can be and are 
enforced, but new residents soon 
appreciate the benefits of an unusual 
environment and enjoy living on the 
Suburb, with flowering trees along 
the roads, privet hedges to greet you 
on a morning walk instead of shabby 
walls, shoddy fences, and out-houses of 
corrugated iron or asbestos, as well as 
greenhouses in various shapes or 
degrees of dilapidation. Such en- 
cumbrances are not allowed, and 
any addition to a building can only be 
permitted after careful study of plans 
and a licence granted. Trees, like old 
residents, pass on and have to be re- 
placed by young ones, but the houses 
echo the melodies of all ages and 
grow mellow and bright, as the leases 
stipulate when outside painting must 
be done. 


Provision for the Elderly 


Old residents and their relations do 
not have to depart from the Suburb 
when their families grow up, as the 
company provides at a nominal rent 
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of 7s. to gs. a week inclusive, fifty- 
seven one-roomed flats at The Orch- 
ard. These flats are subsidized by the 
company, and form a quiet retreat for 
ladies over sixty-five years of age 
and a few married couples. 


Cultural and Financial 
Considerations 


Cultural rather than materialistic 
considerations have always governed 
the thoughts of the developers, al- 
though the company is in no way 
lacking in financial resources. The 
name—Co-Partnership Tenants 
Limited—however, is misleading, as 
the original intentions implied by the 
name had to be abandoned after the 
1914-18 war, when the Rent Re- 
striction Act seriously affected the 
financial position, and mutual in- 
vestment and development had to 
part company, proving that ‘“‘co- 
partnership” is ideal when there are 
profits, but not so useful when losses 
occur. During the past twenty-five 
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years the company has operated as a 
normal property company, but it has 
always maintained the Garden Sub- 
urb ideal. Its asset value is now 
£1,250,000. Mortgage and loan capi- 
tal amounts to £657,000, the average 
rate of interest paid to investors is 4} 
per cent per annum, and the com- 
pany has never defaulted on interest 
payments during the past fifty years. 

Hampstead Garden Suburb is only 
middle-aged. In another half-century 
it will still demonstrate that a great 
step forward was made in land de- 
velopment at the beginning of the 
century. As the young flowering 
cherry trees in Heathgate grow more 
beautiful, so the individual gardens 
will still portray the happiness of 
living under ideal conditions and how 
a combined and regulated effort can 
benefit a community of 12,000 to 
15,000 inhabitants. Will these con- 
ditions exist on land now being de- 
veloped under Government and 
municipal control in fifty years’ time ? 





The Artist’s Studio 








Horace Gilchrist 


Studio of Maurice Codner, rp, Rot, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 


THE SUBURB 


Though the original educational aims of Dame Henrietta 


Barnett have been modified in practice, this account shows that 


very notable work has been done. 


HERE ARE many casualties of 

| war besides those officially re- 

corded: casualties of hopes dis- 

appointed, of plans ruined, of experi- 

ments frustrated. Sometimes reme- 

dial measures may diminish the 
seriousness of a casualty. 

A visitor to the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb might with good reason re- 
gard the Institute, standing impres- 
sively along one side of the great 
Central Square, as a monument to the 
educational ideals and plans of Dame 
Henrietta Barnett. In truth the 
Institute is what she achieved, but by 
no means what she planned. 

During the last twelve years of her 
life she and I worked closely together 
in managing and developing the 
activities of the Institute. There were 
times when we were compelled to 
recognize our financial limitations. 
Dame Henrietta would then sigh and 
tell me how different things might 
have been but for the war of 1914~18. 
The work done by Canon Barnett and 
Dame Henrietta in Whitechapel dur- 
ing their thirty years at Toynbee Hall 
had won for them a host of admirers 
and friends—many of them _pos- 
sessed of great wealth—not only in 
Britain but in the Dominions and in 
the United States of America. When 
Dame Henrietta told them of her plan 
for creating a Garden Suburb with 
far-reaching social aims, and invited 
their help in building an educational 
and social centre which would pro- 
vide education in richest variety ‘‘for 
all from four to four score’’, she re- 


by HAROLD LACEY 


ceived generous promises of financial 
support. 


An Ambitious Scheme 


How she would have used the vast 
sums promised she never explained, 
nor is it likely that she had ever 
attempted a detailed and compre- 
hensive educational scheme. To her, 
the word education was a mystical 
word not admitting of precise defini- 
tion. It signified for her a spiritual 
process by which human beings ap- 
proached the ideals of goodness, truth 
and beauty: but of the paths along 
which approach could be made she 
had no clear understanding. She 
attributed this limitation to her own 
unsystematic education. Her father, a 
wealthy man, believing her to be a 
delicatechild, would not allow her to 
go to a school but engaged private 
governesses to instruct her at home. 
She had, however, always a clear 
vision of the results she desired—a 
community living in beautiful sur- 
roundings, where families of different 
social classes and standards of income 
dwelt happily and harmoniously to- 
gether, inspired with the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, all enjoying equal 
opportunity of gaining knowledge in 
whatever direction they desired, and 
of at least enjoying, perhaps of 
practising in, the realms of art. It was 
that vision which it was the function 
of the Institute to translate into 
reality: and to all the workers in the 
Institute she herself was an unceas- 
ing inspiration. 
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Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust Ltd 


The Institute, Central Square. 


The Institute was intended by 
Dame Henrietta to be an independent 
‘*‘Home of Learning”’, controlled and 
managed by the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust. This company built a 
large room (the present Hall) in 1909: 
they soon added classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, and a caretaker’s flat, com- 
pleting the first block of the Institute. 


A Casualty of the 1914-18 War 

No further building was possible 
during the years 1914~18, and when 
the war ended Dame Henrietta 
realized that her plans for the Insti- 
tute must be substantially changed. 
The expectation of financial support 
was a war casualty. With one excep- 
tion all the very wealthy friends who 
had promised help pleaded that the 
heavy war taxation made contribu- 
tion to her scheme impossible: and the 
gift from the “fone exception” was 
one-tenth of the sum promised. Dis- 
appointed, but not dismayed, Dame 
Henrietta sought the aid of her less 
wealthy friends and received promis- 
es which justified her planning for the 
near future an extension of the 
Institute buildings. 


But with her practical mind she 
saw Clearly that the large increase in 
the cost of building and of carrying on 
educational work was so great that 


she must approach the Board of 


Education and the Middlesex County 
Council for help. Both bodies re- 
sponded to her appeal sympathetic- 
ally, but insisted that there must be a 
clearer definition of what educational 
work the Institute was intended to 
discharge. The aim, which she still 
proudly proclaimed, of providing 
“education for all from four to four 
score’ was too vague and too vast to 
permit of assistance from _ public 


funds. There must also be control of 


the educational activities by com- 
mittees on which the local education 
authority was represented. 


New System of Control 


It was decided in 1918 that the 
control of the Institute and _ its 
activities should be transferred from 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
to a new company, with a council 
consisting of members appointed by 
the Trust, by the Middlesex County 
Council and by the subscribers. After 
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discussion between representatives of 
this council, the Board of Education, 
and the Middlesex CC, it was agreed 
that the activities which should be 
aided from public funds should con- 
sist of a grammar school for girls with 
a preparatory department attached, 
aschool of art, and classes in a variety 
of technical subjects. In 1920 the 
grammar school (named after its 
founder ““The Henrietta Barnett 
School’”’) was established under ar- 
ticles of government. These provide 
for the management of the school by 
a board of governors on which the 
Middlesex CC has its representatives. 

All branches of the educational 
work of the Institute developed 
quickly with the increase in the 
population of the Suburb, and it was 
found necessary on three occasions to 
provide new buildings. The Hen- 
rietta Barnett School which opened 
with a group of eleven little girls now 
contains some 510 girls, while a 
junior school, built in 1938, flourishes 
with 360 children. The latter school 
is completely independent, but the 


former conforms to the Ministry of 


Education regulations for aided sec- 
ondary schools. 


Achievements in Adult Education 


It is perhaps in the work that is 
commonly called adult education 
that the record of the Institute is note- 
worthy. The work has been organized 
on certain definite principles which 
may be thus summarized: 

(1) Education is a process which 
continues during the whole of life. Its 
methods must be flexible and variable 
to suit the age and the needs of the 
students. 

(2) Constant effort should be made 
to discover and to provide what is 
needed and not merely what educa- 
tors think ought to be needed. 

(3) Friendly co-operation should 
be offered to private organizations 
carrying on special types of educa- 
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tional or quasi-educational work, 
such as folk-dancing, amateur dra- 
matic or operatic practice, horti- 
culture, and so on, allowing the use of 
the Institute’s ample premises but 
leaving to each organization the 
management of its own activity. 

(4) Adult work should rest on the 
principle “Knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge’’. Students desirous of 
taking examinations should be help- 
ed, but no one should be compelled or 
pressed to take them. 

(5) Every opportunity should be 
given to students for informal talk or 
the asking of questions. 

The consistent following of these 
principles led to a rapid expansion in 
the number of Institute classes and 
societies and in the enrolment of 
students. By 1939 there were some 
1,300 regular students in eighty 
classes and societies; studying sub- 
jects ranging from domestic science 
in all its branches, a commercial 
course, four modern European lan- 
guages, and a matriculation course, 
to economics, psychology, medical 
physiology for women, musical ap- 
preciation, the art of the theatre, and 
the historic buildings of London, with 
conducted tours on Saturday after- 
noons. There was too a wide range of 
art subjects including lettering and 
illumination, modelling, and pottery. 
During all the years when the pro- 
gramme of adult work was steadily 
expanding the Institute received 
from the Ministry of Education, the 
Middlesex CC, and the local educa- 
tion offices cordial approval and 
financial support. 


Effect of the 1939-45 War 

The second world war dealt a 
heavy blow to the adult classes, as 
five-sixths of the students joined one 
or other of the services. The special 
circumstances, however, of the war 
allowed the Institute to make a new 
application of its principles. There 
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was in north-west London a large 
number of Jewish refugees from Ger- 
many, and the organizing of classes 
for teaching English to the refugees 
was obviously the duty of all com- 
petent authorities. In co-operation 
with the Jewish Central Committee, 
fourteen classes containing some 400 
men and women, ranging in age from 
sixteen to eighty, were established 
and continued during the war. 

The post-war period has presented 
special difficulties, and expansion in 
numbers was at first slow. But under 
the present careful and vigorous 
management of the Institute a steady 
revival is now evident. In one direc- 
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tion there is a gratifying development 
to record. Ten years ago a special 
English class was formed for the 
young women and young men who 
had come from the Continent, some 
of them as students, others to take 
domestic posts, but all for the real 
purpose of learning English. The class 
had seventeen members. There are 
now 600 foreign students graded into 
fourteen classes. They come from 
every country of Western Europe and 
some from the Middle East and the 
Far East. For a wider circle than 
Dame Henrietta dreamed, the In- 


stitute is proving itself a ‘Home of 


Learning”’. 






Towns of the Future 


‘**Madame Sevigné wrote a little more than two centuries ago of the town of 


Weimar: ‘It is not a town; it is the country where there are houses.’ That is the 
perfect definition of the town of tomorrow. .. And the present towns, what will 
become of them ? They will be deserted, like the Palais Royal in Paris, which is 
abandoned for suburban quarters. That will scarcely be to the benefit of the 
landlords, you say. No, but it will be to that of the tenants, who are, if not 
more interesting, at least more numerous.”’—Prof. CHARLEs GipE: L’ Emanci- 
pation (c. 1906). 


A ‘‘Contemporary”’ Criticism 
porary 


“‘Hampstead Garden Suburb is probably the most perfect example of the 
kind of environment the Garden City movement would like to create. . . ‘There 
have been countless garden suburbs laid out at about the same density and to 
the same scale, but compared with Hampstead they are for the most part tame 
and dull. It is true that Hampstead tends to be over lush in its vegetation, and 
true that most of it lacks the urbanity and scale of Georgian development. 
Nevertheless, it is full of interest and variety, variety in the density, and variety 
in the grouping of the dwellings both as street pictures and spatial composi- 
tions.”’—FREDERICK GIBBERD, in Town Design (Architectural Press, 1953), 
which contains also illustrated studies of the Central Square, Asmuns Place, 
and Hampstead Way. 





A NEW PLAQUE 


The Hampstead Garden Suburb Jubilee Committee and the Resi- 
dents Association have arranged for a plaque to be placed on Sir 
Raymond Unwin’s house ‘‘Wyldes”’. The plaque is to be unveiled 
by Lord Samuel on July 6. 
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SOME PERSONAL OPINIONS 


A selection of reminiscences, impressions, and criticisms by a few of 


the present residents of Hampstead Garden Suburb. For reasons of 


space we are able in most cases to give only extracts from the 


interesting material supplied. 


Changes in Fifty Years 


From Mr George Chambers, 64 Temple Fortune Lane, N.W.11 


After the lapse of halfa century it is 
not easy to cast one’s mind back and 
recall the impressions of those days; 
and what makes it more difficult is 
the vast changes that have occurred 
in our social life in that time. 

The conception of the Garden 
Suburb was one of the major achieve- 
ments of this century. I remember 
very vividly that June day when a 
small van brought all our worldly 
possessions, my wife, and our four 
small children out of the wilds of 
Walthamstow into the Promised 
Land of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. I felt like one who had ‘“‘come 
by a dark stair into a great light, 
music and talking”’. 

Our small three-bedroom house in 
Addison Way, after our cottage at 
Walthamstow, seemed palatial. Our 
children were wild with delight and 
were soon out exploring the country 
and the extensive woods (much of 
which, fortunately, still exist), and 
jumping the Mutton Brook. The 
Suburb was a paradise for children. 

The residents were in those days 
and for many years afterwards a most 
delightfully mixed class socially: 
there were clerks, teachers, artisans, 
writers, painters, actors, and a very 
large proportion of civil servants; and 
yet, although it may sound a con- 
tradiction, they seemed all of one 
class—the class that believed with 


William Morris that ‘Fellowship is 
Heaven’. During our years on the 
eastern side of London we had made 
few friends and most of our neigh- 
bours were complete strangers to us. 
Here we were in a community where 
everyone was a good neighbour and 
ready to help, while it was expected of 
us that we would reciprocate. We felt 
that we had come home. 

Before the first world war, the 
Suburb was rather a by-word for ec- 
centricity of dress and behaviour; 
unjustly, I am sure. But admittedly 
sandals were worn and hand-made 
garments, and some of the men could 
have done with a haircut. 

Acting has always been one of the 
Suburb’s strong points. In the very 
early days, under the inspiration of 
Charles Wade, Wilfried Walters, 
Stuart Murray, and Paul Jewitt, a 
pageant was performed in the Big 
Wood, and, with interruptions in the 
two world wars, this has been one of 
the most interesting events on the 
Suburb. The idea was to include as 
many performers, particularly child- 
ren, as possible. The pageants were 
written and costumes made by mem- 
bers of the society. Among the authors 
were Paul Jewitt, Cyril and Enid 
Kelsey, and the present writer. 

When we first came to the Suburb 
it was really a village on its own, on 
the farther side of Hampstead Heath 
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and cut off by fields, and the Mutton 
Brook was a definite boundary. 

We are not so enthusiastic as a 
community as we used to be and as 
the only hope of getting a house on 
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the estate is by purchase there is no 
longer that feeling of camaraderie. 
Nevertheless, I would rather live 
in the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
than in any other part of London. 


Rural and Urban Advantages 


From Mrs Cicely Corbett Fisher, MA, 15 North Square, N.W.11 


To the young political enthusiast, 
the year 1906 was overfilled with ex- 
citements, including the defence of 
Free Trade against the Tariff Re- 
formers and the quickening of the 
Constitutional Suffrage Movement 
by the startling tactics of the Mili- 
tants. Engrossed though I was by 
these causes I was still full of sym- 
pathy for and interest in the ideals of 
Bournville and Port Sunlight, Letch- 
worth Garden City, and the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. The names of 
the initiators, planners, and architects 
were familiar to me, and I felt great 
curiosity to see their work. My first 
visit to the Suburb made a far deeper 
impression than even my high ex- 
pectations led me to foresee. I de- 
termined then and there that I 
should do my utmost to build a house 
on the Suburb and share in its ordered 
beauty and communal serenity. 

Our house was built in 1921 when 
beyond the east side of the garden lay 
open fields. One of my most vivid 
memories is the joy of watching the 
blooming of the almond tree, and 
later of the pear and apple trees, in 
the waste of blue clay, docks, and 
couch-grass that was then our garden. 
These trees were to me the triumph- 
ant evidence of Mrs Barnett’s im- 
aginative foresight: that each house- 
holder should have the comfort of 
seeing flowers and of harvesting fruit 
while struggling with his own garden. 

I was vaguely aware that certain 
limitations to our freedom of action 
were included in our leases. The 


move from Chelsea to Heathgate in- 
volved much airing of clothes, blank- 
ets, rugs, etc. I hung them in the sun 
on the garage roof. Within a few 
hours I received a round robin of 
protest organized by the crusty old 
gentleman opposite who held stern 
views on obedience to Suburb regula- 
tions. Later when we knew each other 
better, he brought me an evergreen 
pot plant ‘“‘as a peace offering’’. The 
friendship endured, but the repellent 
little plant happily did not. 

Sharing the privileges, opportuni- 
ties, and responsibilities of a com- 
posite community thrilled me from 
the first. I was born and bred in a 
Sussex village and had lived in a flat 
in Westminster. The Suburb seemed 
to me to have most of the advantages 
of both. Entertainments and social 
contacts were at one’s door. Groups 
formed, or in process of formation, 
studied, discussed, organized, re- 
hearsed, and did propaganda for 
everything that made life rich and 
interesting. Above all, there were 
space, trees, flowers, and privacy for 
all. The only time I heard Mrs 
Barnett say a bitter thing I had to dis- 
agree—she complained that the rose 
hedges were tampered with by van- 
dals from Camden Town. My own 
feeling was of amazement that so 
little damage was done when there 
was no supervision for the flowers and 
shrubs along the roads. 

Of Mrs Barnett herself I had heard 
much from my mother, one of the 
first women poor-law guardians, and 
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from Sir Albert Spicer, the father of a 
college friend and a colleague of Mrs 
Barnett’s on the State Children’s 
Association. To meet her was a stimu- 
lating experience, with her bright and 
steely eyes, her sonorous voice, her 
commanding enthusiasm, herfathom- 
less knowledge of what seemed to me 
to be every progressive and humani- 
tarian cause, her impish humour, and 
her rather engaging personal vanity. 
At a peace meeting at my house she 
had listened to a magnificent and in- 
forming speech by a grand woman, 
who was more careful of her facts 
than of her appearance. Afterwards 
Mrs Barnett scolded me: ‘‘Why must 
women who do such fine work care 
so little what they look like?’ An- 
other time she quoted the scripture to 
me and added “‘You know, my dear, 
there are some good things in the 
Bible.” 

We who live on this beautiful 
Suburb and especially those who 


Fellowship in 
From Mrs H. E. Hicks, forty 


My father grew up in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford Circus, and I 
remember his telling us that his 
parents would occasionally take the 
family for a day’s outing in the 
country to Chalk Farm. Yes, indeed, 
it was a farm in those days, with tea 
gardens, and swings for visitors. How 
different now! When my parents 
married they went to live “a little 
further out” at St John’s Wood, 
where their four children were born. 
Our playing-grounds were Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill, but occasion- 
ally my brothers and I would walk 
to what we children called ‘Finchley 
Fields”, just beyond Swiss Cottage. 
Yes, fields at Swiss Cottage! From in 
front of the “‘North Star’? the open 
country stretched out to Harrow on 


Sul 
were privileged to know Mrs Barnett 
and Raymond Unwin will feel that 
their spirit is always here, infusing 
good neighbourliness, tolerance, and 
friendliness into the physical come- 
liness with which we are surrounded. 

I have a memory of Unwin sitting 
cross-legged at his wife’s feet in front 
of the fire in their charming upper 
room at ‘‘Wyldes’’, talking enchant- 
ingly of what Mrs Barnett has called 
Matters that matter; and of Mrs 
Barnett showing me her water colours 
in the “studio” at 1 South Square, 
chuckling out “‘Isn’t it fun? Isn’t it 
fun?” 

One of the old ladies at the Barnett 
homestead once said: ‘I don’t like 
the windows—but there, there, Mrs 
Barnett isa draughty lady.” I am glad 
that she was able to relax and enjoy 
that peaceful talent at the end of her 
life of almost superhuman energy and 
achievement, of which we are some 
of the grateful beneficiaries. 


the Early Days 


years a resident in Hogarth Hill 


the Hill with its church steeple point- 
ing to the sky. I thought it was a 
beautiful view, and at that distance, 
Harrow, standing high on the hill 
against the horizon, had a wonderful 
fascination for me, as if it were a sym- 
bol of some goal that I must try to 
reach. We played and romped in the 
fields, and at length returned home 
tired, but happy with armfuls of wild 
flowers. Then once more, after a 
longer interval than usual, we went 
again to ‘Finchley Fields”, but when 
we arrived there we found to our dis- 
may building operations in progress. 
A number of houses were already up, 
blotting out much of our fine view; 
piles of sand, timber, bricks, and other 
building materials lay around; we 
played in the sand and walked the 
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planks for a little while, and then 
returned home, rather disconsolately, 
for we had no flowers this time. 

When my husband and I, with our 
young family, returned from Cali- 
fornia in 1912, we settled in Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. We thought it 
a delightful place in which to live; 
the layout, the tree-lined streets, a 
different kind in every one, almond 
trees in Asmuns Hill, crab-apple 
trees in Willifield Way, peach trees in 
Hogarth Hill, etc., and above all the 
friendly neighbourliness of the resi- 
dents, all appealed to us tremendously 
and soon we were absorbed in many 
of its activities. Newcomers to the 
neighbourhood can scarcely conceive 
how different was the appearance of 
the Suburb and its surroundings in 
those days. St Jude’s Church had no 
spire, the Free Churchwas unfinished, 
and only the left wing of the Institute 
was built. Building on the Finchley 
side had scarcely begun, so that the 
fields extended from the Institute to 
East Finchley and from Addison Way 
to Bishop’s Avenue. Our nearest 
shops were in The Arcade in Finchley 
Road. On the west side of Finchley 
Road were still fields and woods, 
‘Fairy Woods” my children called 
them. There were watercress beds 
here also, and opposite, behind 
Addison Way and Mutton Brook, an 
old orchard and more fields. Golders 
Green station was the terminus of the 
“Tuppeny Tube” (twopence all the 
way from Charing Cross to Golders 
Green). .°. 

I remember the first pageant I saw. 
It was The June Masque by Paul 
Jewitt, and was played on the 
ground where the Tea House, the 
Free Church Hall, and the few houses 
above the entrance to the Big Wood 
now stand. What a beautiful amphi- 
theatre it made, backed by the trees 
of the Big Wood! The play was very 
charming; but the part I remember 
most clearly now was when about 150 
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children dressed in white marched 
round the pageant ground followed 
by the Express Dairy cart piled high 
with hay, and several happy-looking 
children on top. . . 

Later the H.G.S. Operatic Society 
was formed. They rehearsed at ““The 
Ark” in Finchley Road, and in the 
years that followed most, if not all, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas were 
produced. There were two produc- 
tions each season, and other light 
operas such as Veronique, Merry Eng- 
land, Tom Jones, etc., alternated with 
Gilbert and Sullivan. The Institute 
was crowded with enthusiastic audi- 
ences on three nights for every pro- 
duction, and the Operatic Society 
became the most popular and success- 
ful society in the Suburb. 

After the first world war the open- 
air theatre in the Little Wood was 
acquired. A band of voluntary help- 
ers worked hard at week-ends, dig- 
ging and levelling, felling unwanted 
trees and removing old stumps, and 
raising the auditorium. Skilful artists 
designed costumes and other “‘props” 
for the new pageant and many set to 
work making them. Rehearsals began 
in the Institute and continued on the 
new pageant ground. During the 
dress rehearsal, a heavy thunder- 
storm and torrential rain broke over 
the Little Wood and it was really 
funny to see the “Greek Army” in full 
flight for shelter in the houses near the 
wood. Then George Bradley, in his 
Town Crier’s costume, with bell and 
book, paraded up and down the 
Suburb. Standing in the middle of the 
road, he rang his bell and cried 
““Oyez, Oyez, Oyez”’ in his stentorian 
voice and announced the forthcom- 
ing performances of Pan Pipes in 
Arcos by Cyril Kelsey and Percy 
Meadows. It was a beautiful per- 
formance, very colourful and with a 
good plot. It was an outstanding 
success. 

After this, pageants written by 
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local people were produced for many 
years in the Little Wood and I am 
wondering why the Play and Pageant 
Union has discontinued them of late 
years. Surely there must be someone 
in the Suburb capable of writing good 
pageants! If not, why not revive some 
of the best of the old ones? The 
June Masque, Pan Pipes in Arcos, for 
instance, George Chambers’ Sigrid 
the Haughty, The Fool’s Holiday, and 
The Loom of Time are all worth 
reviving, so are 


The Children of 
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Rhyming by Brenda and Philip Jewitt, 
and others. 

Many people would like to see the 
community spirit of the early days 
revived, but I am inclined to think 
that the Suburb has grown too big 
for that. Nevertheless, the twenty- 
first birthday celebrations in 1928 
and the Festival of 1950, in both of 
which every society took part, prove 
what can be done by good fellowship, 
mutual endeavour, and friendly co- 
operation. 


A Pleasant Place to Live In 
From Mr H. Lidbetter, FRIBA, 31 Eastholm, N.W.11 


Having made my home in the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb for over 
thirty years, I still feel that there can 
be few pleasanter places to live in. It 
was the outcome of an inspiration, 
well conceived and planned from the 


outset. The charm of the architecture 
is that it is not stereotyped, but was 
left to the good sense of the individual 
under guidance which did not fail to 
exert a beneficial influence and save 
many mistakes—if not quite all! 


Layout and the Community Spirit 


From Mr Edward Newman, FRSA, FRHS, FIBD, Editor, t1pEAL HOME 


I did not come to live in the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb because of its 
planning or its architecture. 

Twenty-five years ago I took a walk 
one summer evening from a house in 
Church End, Finchley. Turning left 
off the road to town, I found fields on 
one side and small houses and trees on 
the other. And from the trees came 
music. I explored and discovered a 
wood where, in a natural amphi- 
theatre, a play was toward. A crowd 
of friendly people were obviously en- 
joying themselves rehearsing and 
making music by the lights of car 
headlamps. Someone spoke to me, 
not to tell me I was intruding, but to 
ask if I was interested. (A year or so 
later I came to know him as John 
Braithwaite. Now he is Sir John 


Braithwaite, Chairman of the London 
Stock Exchange and President of the 
Garden Suburb Jubilee Celebrations 
this year.) I took my wife and son to 
see a performance of this pageant and 
obtained, at the same time, my first 
daylight glimpse of the houses and 
gardens in this corner of the Suburb. 

This mixture of impressions of a 
pleasant place and friendly people 
brought us to live in the Suburb a 
year later when we gave up our over- 
large house in Finchley. And it was 
not until then that I began to know 
the Suburb as a whole and to appreci- 
ate the inspiration and work of Dame 
Henrietta Barnett and her architects 
(especially Unwin and Lutyens). 

In the experience certain questions 
emerged. 
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Can the friendly community spirit 
which must have come naturally with 
the birth of the Suburb survive the 
first generation ? 

Can it survive the expansion of the 
Suburb to something about twice its 
original size ? 

Can it survive the changing values 
which bring us people who are merely 
in search of a desirable dormitory ? 

Can it benefit as intended by 
the non-segregation of lower-income 
dwellings ? 

Can it survive the Suburb’s in- 
evitable division (for administrative 
purposes) between Hendon and 
Finchley ? 

As an example, does it prove that a 
suburb can be a place worth living 
in—and not a mere dormitory ? 

From my own experience I would 
answer yes to all these questions— 
providing voluntary committee work 
is a live thing. Although it must be 
obvious that the community spirit 
would be more evident and effective 
if the Suburb were no more than half 
its size, I found when I was chairman 
of the 1950 Festival, which was 
organized “‘to revive the spirit of the 
Suburb”, that the spirit was very 
much there, every event of that crow- 
ded week being attended to capacity 
and drawing the attention and the 
interest and support of by far the 
larger part of the population. 

And that was not merely an isolated 
occasion. It was the result of extensive 
committee work and the presidency 
of the late Herbert Welch. It was 


The Effects 


From Mr E. C. Parry, 


Early days on the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb were remarkable for 
the lively community spirit which was 
reflected in the many and varied 
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comprehensive and representative of 
the day-to-day activities of the regu- 
larcultural, recreational, and organiz- 
ing resources of the Suburb: the In- 
stitute, societies and clubs, and the 
Residents’ Association. 

It underlined emphatically the de- 
pendence of the community life and 
entity of the Suburb upon the willing- 
ness of men and women to organize 
themselves for this purpose and to 
serve upon the inevitable committees 
undertaking the work for the love 
of it. The ground landlords and 
the Trust exercise judicious control 
through leases and agreements; they 
cannot do much more than that. 

Fortunately the second generation 
is now providing men and women 
who are willing to carry on this 
voluntary organizational and com- 
mittee work. 

From all of which one other ques- 
tion emerges: Do pleasant layout and 
architecture, gardens and trees and 
hedges, and ‘‘judicious controls” play 
any part in fostering that friendly and 
responsible community spirit? The 
answer to that also would appear to 
be Yes. I dare say that if all the 
suburbs around were as well planned 
and managed, we should lose some- 
thing of our identity. But they are not. 
And in appreciation of Dame Hen- 
rietta Barnett and our own good for- 
tune, we celebrate this year, under the 
Presidency of Sir John Braithwaite 
and the Chairmanship of Mr Edward 
Parry, the Jubilee of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. 


of Growth 


9 Milton Close, V.2 


social activities of the first residents. 
Societies for all tastes rapidly came 
into being and life was an adven- 
ture both for young and old. 
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It is frequently asked whether the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb of today 
differs very much in spirit from the 
smaller community of the pre-1914 
years. The Suburb has certainly 
grown far beyond the limits envisaged 
by its first planners, and some resi- 
dents look upon the place as a dormi- 
tory for themselves and a garage for 
their cars. It might have been a 
reasonable supposition that so rapid 
a development from the early com- 
munity would kill any spirit of en- 
deavour. 
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The Suburb has survived two 
world wars and not all of its war scars 
are yet healed, but anyone who has 
been associated with the prepara- 
tion of plans for the forthcoming 
Jubilee celebrations will be aware 
that there still remains a very healthy 
community life. This has expressed 
itself in the activities of a dozen com- 
mittees working for a fitting tribute to 
the founder of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, Dame Henrietta Barnett, 
but for whose vision the place would 
not have existed. 


Casualties of Two World Wars 


From Mr H. F. P. Price, 19 Eastholm, N.W.11 


I cannot claim to be one of the 
original Suburbites; my wife and I 
came to live here in June 1914—two 
months before the first world war com- 
menced. We lived in what was then 
the outer fringe of the development; 
the part of Addison Way which later 
became incorporated in the Barnet 
By-pass and is now part of Ar. In 
those early years the Suburb was an 
attractive place to live in (as it still is) ; 
we made many friends, but as the war 
proceeded many of us had to leave 
for other activities—some, alas! never 
to return. After that war develop- 
ment started up again rapidly and 
the rural aspect dwindled but many 
of the old societies and clubs re- 
appeared. Many of these used the 
club-house on Willifield Green as 


their headquarters but this building 
was destined to become one of the 
many casualties in the second world 
war. 

The Suburb has many amenities 
but unfortunately it suffers from two 
defects—one of them self-inflicted, I 
am afraid. (1) I believe the original 
intention was that the Barnet By-pass 
should run on the extreme northern 
boundary of the estate, but the 
“powers that be” persuaded the 
Ministry of Transport to take a more 
southerly route, much to the detri- 
ment of the neighbourhood, in my 
opinion. (2) The area is divided be- 
tween the boroughs of Hendon and 
Finchley, which detracts from the 
creation and maintenance of the 
community spirit. 


Distinguished Residents of the Suburb 


By Mr S. ky and Mrs k. M. Ratcliffe, 1A Oakwood Road, N.W.11 


We write from our third home in 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb, a 
fact that should speak for itself. Our 
first venture was in 1910 when djib- 
bahs and sandals were thought to be 


significant wear, and the roads were 
so silent that a visiting lecturer de- 
clared he expected at any moment to 
see a corpse carried out from a door. 
Ours was a cottage-type house, de- 
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signed by Raymond Unwin, rented 
at £52! It was on Willifield Green, a 
true multum in parvo, for it easily fitted 
a young family of six. When we left 
we passed it on to Clifford Sharp, the 
first editor of the New Statesman. There 
was then no school in Child’s Way: 
the much-used club opposite was to 
become an early target in the second 
world war. Mrs Crump (daughter of 
Birkbeck Hill, the famous Johnson- 
ian) was then very active: she and 
her husband, a civil servant in the 
Record Office, had edited much of 
Landor’s writings. She with Spencer 
Cooper and others including S. K. R. 
were responsible for the Town Crier, a 
neat and distinguished little monthly, 
which did not survive a libel action 
and disappeared during the first 
world war. 

It was while on the Green that we 
came to know many well-known 
residents. Through our artist brother 
William we met Jack Garside, actor 
and designer of décor, with Wil- 
frid Walter, then a regular Old Vic 
Shakespearean. The three Fairfield 
daughters were living with their 
mother in Chatham Close—Dr Lae- 
titia Fairfield, QC, Mrs Norman 
Macleod, and Rebecca West. There 
were P. W. Wilson, Parliamentary 
correspondent of the then Daily News; 
Francis Perrot, star reporter on the 
Manchester Guardian, Wilson Harris, 
for twenty years editor of the Spec- 
tator, the St John Ervines, Ernest 
Thurtle, MP, and that very active 
citizen Fred Killick, whose widow, 
blind, still occupies the same house. 

Great changes had come about 
when in 1922 we bought a Lutyens 
house on Erskine Hill for £1,570, our 
garden backing on that of Lees- 
Smith, PMG in the Labour Govern- 
ment, and Lord Arnold. Our near 
neighbours were the Charles Roden 
Buxtons, and the Alexander Wilsons, 
whose sons Stephen, Geoffrey, and 
Roger are now conspicuous in inter- 
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national affairs. Mr Rushbrooke, 


later chairman of the Baptists of 


northern Europe, was at the Free 
Church, and the rather spectacular 
Basil Bourchier at St Jude’s, with 
Mrs Stobart-Greenhalgh, the prom- 
inent spiritualist and leader of the first 
Serbian Relief team, as its first 
woman sidesman. Mrs Henrietta 
Barnett and George Gillett, MP, had 
houses in the Central Square. The 
Raymond Unwins were still in 
historic ‘“‘Wyldes’’, where indeed, 
after his death in America, Lady 
Unwin passed her last days. 

A Friends’ Meeting House had 
been erected opposite the Free 
Church and is now the centre of 
characteristic Quaker activity. Lately, 
in her nineties, we lost Dr Joan Mary 
Fry, then active in Quaker relief in 
Germany, and allotments in Wales. 
William Loftus Hare, chairman of 
the World Council of Religions, was 
another well-known Friend. 

It was heartening to find when we 
came to our little house in Oakwood 
Road five years ago that a dozen, 
perhaps, of our old friends remained. 
A quarter of a century had passed. 
Then how good to be welcomed by 
other new residents, new to us, and 
taken into immediate comradeship! 
We have a poet next door, Theodore 
Nicholl (see Penguin Poetry 1951). We 
lost lately another poet, Mrs Ger- 
trude Hort (see Oxford Book of 
Mystical Verse). Quite soon we were 
drawn into a delightful literary 
group which under the chairmanship 
of Irish John Murphy has just ended 
its thirteenth year of winter sessions. 

DrG. F. McCleary, nearing ninety, 
an expert on population, is still with 
us, as are Professor Lionel Robbins of 
the London School of Economics, and 
Charles Robertson, late of the Egyp- 
tian Education Service. Much has 
changed in the world since we came 
here in 1910: the trees that line our 
roads have grown larger and lovelier, 
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the open spaces change their beauty 
with the seasons, and the spirit of 
kindly neighbourliness that inspired 
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fifty years ago the founders of this 


Suburb survives and we do not 
doubt will survive. 


Security and Harmony 


From Mr F. T. Willey, MP, 11 North Square, N.W.11 


As a fairly new resident—of about 
seven years standing—my main im- 
pression is one of a pervading sense of 
security. Fifty years’ mellowing has 
brought an atmosphere of settled 
permanency, which is accentuated by 
the absence of surprise. There are 
no—or at least very few—unexpected 
elevations or unusual views. Most 
things—to use the current jargon— 
are successfully harmonized. All this 
contributes towards a_ pleasantly 


satisfactory—perhaps slightly sopori- 
fic—environment. As far as the resi- 
dents are concerned, we reflect our 
neighbourhood. Perhaps we would 
disappoint Dame Henrietta and her 
colleagues; perhaps we haven’t the 
ambition and vigour of our predeces- 
sors; but nevertheless probably we 
are the most sociable community in 
London and, if we pause to reflect, 
we should be enthusiasts for town 
planning. 


The Attraction of C o-Partnership 


From Mr W. H.C. Wright, 26 Asmuns Hill, N.W.11. 


“On 2 May 1907 the first sod of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb will be 
cut, where houses with rents from 
six shillings a week will be erected.” 
This piece of news caught my eye as I 
read a Sunday newspaper. Was this 
an answer to my problem of where 
we were to live after our forthcoming 
marriage? The minimum rent pro- 
posed in the advertisement was even 
lower than that of one or two rooms in 
a block of buildings near where I 
lived in Islington. I wrote as directed 
and suffered many disappointments 
as the postman failed to deliver a 
reply. After several days I was re- 
warded by receiving advice to visit 
Co-Partnership Tenants’ Office in 
Red Lion Square. There I met Mr 
Frederick Litchfield, who almost 
hypnotized me with descriptions of 
the houses the Hampstead Tenants 
Ltd had planned. Perhaps because he 
saw my eagerness in asking: “‘Can I 


have an early chance to live in one of 
these ?” he went on: “Before you can 
become a tenant you must take £50 of 
share capital!’ At last the cat was out 
of the bag, but I was not so hypno- 
tized as to try to catch it, so gathering 
up my literature I departed, remem- 
bering some of the swindles recently 
perpetrated on the public. 

However, I did feel there was some- 
thing about this scheme, so I checked 
up on the names associated with it and 
found they were all more or less in- 
terested in social welfare. I decided to 
take my courage in one hand and my 
Penny Bank book in the other, and 
being the only one to suffer if there 
was a loss, withdrew the necessary 
cash, leaving enough in to keep the 
book alive, and took the plunge, and 
so became Shareholder No. 65. I soon 
received invitations to the various 
ceremonies such as cutting the first 
sod, laying foundation stones, etc. 
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Shortly after one of these I received an 
invitation to choose one of the first 6s.- 
a-week houses in Hampstead Way. 
Owing to the depletion of my savings 
through investing in the shares I had 
reluctantly to decline the offer. In 
June 1909 I accepted an offer to ten- 
ant a house in Asmuns Place with a 
fountain and a bowling-green in front 
and a wide open space as far as 
Finchley at the back. The horses and 
van, after a long pull from Islington, 
sank almost axle-deep in clay on 
arriving. We were welcomed by the 
neighbours with jugs of tea and kind 
greetings. It took three days to 
straighten the house out and then it 
became necessary to replenish the 
larder. We walked to the Golders 
Green cross-roads and asked a police- 
man for the nearest shopping centre, 
only to be told, “‘one mile that way”’ 
(pointing to Hampstead); “‘three- 
quarters ofa mile that way” (pointing 
to Childs Hill) ; “‘one and a half miles 
that way” (pointing to Hendon) ; and 
no transport. 

Finally we procured sufficient 
from a small general shop in Hendon 
Park Row where most of the local 
labour lived. The dairy produce was 
delivered each day by a farmer who 
worked a farm at the back of the 
‘Royal Oak” and carried his produce 
suspended from a yoke on his should- 
ers. We could get fresh watercress 
from the watercress beds nearly oppo- 
site Willifield Way. Our nearest 
butcher was in Brent Street, Hendon, 
to whom we sent a postcard or walked 
via Bell Lane, passing Decoy Farm, 
where one occasionally got mixed up 
with a pack of foxhounds that were 
housed there. 

After we had lived there a week we 
learned from the neighbours that a 
newly married couple were due home 
from their honeymoon and it was in- 
tended to give them a welcome with 
rough music. This consisted of bang- 
ing baths, saucepans, and clangers of 
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any description. I thought it rather 
good fun but my wife was full of sym- 
pathy for the young bride. About 
10 p.m. we heard the neighbours 
gathering, and then an unearthly din, 
then cheers, then quietude. Suddenly 
my wife said: “Listen, they are com- 
ing to us.”’ We were to be the next. 
The bedroom was at the back and the 
garden was crowded. A terrible din: 
and then calls for “Speech, speech.” 
I was alert enough to envisage bags of 
soot or flour coming at my head as I 
put it out of the window. So I tried 
putting the pillow out to draw the 
fire. Nothing came, so I said ‘“Thank 
you,” etc., “I hope we shall all be 
good neighbours together,” and with 
cheering they retired. 

Life was good and interesting. We 
had to arrange our own pleasures and 
pastimes as no other form was avail- 
able. There was a spirit of friendship 
that was understood yet would be 
difficult to explain. There was little or 
no class barrier. All had their hearts 
in the soil or, as it was then, almost 
pure clay. 

The co-partnership principle grad- 
ually began to assume various inter- 
pretations. Some tenants thought 
it was not so important after they 
were firmly installed in their houses 
and sometimes repudiated _ their 
obligations, whilst some of the offi- 
cials were not always too helpful in 
explanations. However, although the 
development rushed ahead, a division 
occurred between management and 
members which seemed to damp the 
enthusiasm of both. In spite of this 
we were, as tenants, rewarded with a 
dividend on our rents which finally 
reached the rate of 2s. 6d. in the £. 

Then came the 1914-18 war. The 
Government clamped down on those 
who wished to raise money, so the 
Hampstead Tenants Ltd decided to 
ignore the fundamental rule as to in- 
dividual house-ownership and to sell 
leases and use the proceeds to carry 
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APPOINTMENTS 





HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Applications are invited from persons 
who, in addition to being Corporate 
Members of the T.P.I., are also Corpor- 
ate Members of the R.1.B.A., for the post 
of SECOND DEPUTY COUNTY PLANNING 
OFFICER at a salary within Scale E 
(£1,515 X £55 - £1,735). Previous ex- 
perience in the Planning Department of a 
large local authority will be an advantage. 
The appointment will call for a high 
standard of design and administrative 
ability in the control of a new section of 
the staff of the County Planning Officer 
particularly concerned with the design of 
new and expanded townships and their 
detailed layout. 

The appointment is permanent and 
pensionable and will be subject to a 
satisfactory medical report. The success- 
ful applicant will be required to live 
within five miles of Winchester. In ap- 
proved cases the County Council assist 
with removal and other expenses. Ap- 
plications, giving age and full particu- 
lars of qualifications and experience, and 
accompanied by one testimonial and the 
names of two referees, should reach the 
Glerk of the County Council, The Castle, 
Winchester, by 1 July. Canvassing is 
prohibited and will be a disqualification. 














TOWNSHIP OF TORONTO 
PLANNING BOARD 


Land Use Planner 


The Board requires a PLANNER capable 
of designing subdivisions, housing lay- 
outs, site plans for shopping centres and 
other community facilities, in addition to 
large scale land use planning. A basic 
knowledge of road and traffic engineering 
most desirable. 

Undergraduate training in Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, ora related field with 
post-graduate training in planning and 
some experience required, although 
other combinations would be considered. 
Salary dependent on _ qualifications, 
training, and experience. 

Applications should be submitted by 
Air Mail, giving details of education, 
training, personal data, and the names of 
two references to: 

M. J. Bacon, B.ARCH., M.C.D., A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., A.M.T.P.LC., Director of Plan- 
ning and Secretary-Treasurer, Box 430, 
Cooksville, Ontario, Canada. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for pensionable posts in 
London. 

(a) 9 Assistant Research Officers. 
(6) 5 Research Assistants. 

Duties include land use planning, 
study of development plans, analysis and 
presentation of data on population, em- 
ployment, and economic resources. 

Age on 1 August 1957: posts (a) at 
least 30; posts (6) at least 21 and under 32. 

Qualifications: at least 2nd Class 
Honours degree, or equivalent, in one of 
the following: geography, geology, econ- 
omics, statistics or kindred subjects. In 
addition, candidates for posts (a) must 
have had research or practical experience 
in physical, economic, and social aspects 
of town and country planning. Candi- 
dates taking their degree examinations in 
the summer 1957 may apply. 

Starting pay for posts (a) (men) £1,055 
at age 30 up to £15135 at age 32; 
women’s scale at present somewhat 
lower. Men’s scale maximum £1,345. 
Exceptionally higher starting pay for out- 
standing candidates over 32. For posts 
(6) £595 (men and women); men’s scale 
maximum £1,055. Women’s pay being 
improved to reach equality with the 
men’s scale by 1961. Promotion pros- 
pects. Five-day week. 

Further particulars and application 
form from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commision, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 4723/57/7- 
Completed applications should be re- 
turned by 25 July 1957. 














WANTED 

Applications are invited for the post of 
ASSISTANT GOVERNMENT TOWN PLANNER 
(Temporary) in the Department of 
Town and Country Planning, Ceylon, 
in the scale of £1,000-5 of £40- 
£1,200 per annum. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the 
office of the High Commissioner for 
Ceylon in the United Kingdom. 

Applications for the above post should 
reach the High Commissioner for Ceylon 
in the United Kingdom on or before 
15 July 1957. 

G. CG. S. COREA, 

(High Commissioner for Ceylon in the 

United Kingdom). 
13 Hyde Park Gardens, W.2. 
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CITY OF BRADFORD 


Appointment of Senior Town Planning 
Assistant 

Applications are invited for the super- 
annuable appointment of SENIOR TOWN 
PLANNING ASSISTANT (Post No. 14) in the 
City Engineer and Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment at a salary in accordance with 
APT.IV (£727 15s./£907 2s. 6d.). 

The successful candidate will be re- 
quired to have experience in dealing with 
applications for development for new 
housing, industrial and commercial 
building, and advertisement control. 
Should be A.M.T.P.I. or equivalent 
and should preferably in addition be 
A.M.I.Mun.E., A.M.I.C.E. or A.R.1.B.A. 

All applicants should have completed 
their National Service. No housing 
accommodation can be provided by the 
Corporation. 

Applications on forms to be obtained 
from the City Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bradford, 1 (quoting post 
number) together with three testimonials 
must be received by the undersigned by 
3o June 1957. 

W. H. LEATHEM, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bradford, 1. 











on with development. Tenants found 
it necessary to change their location, 
and new tenants arrived, some with 
war earnings which enabled them to 
purchase occupation at enhanced 
prices and with no knowledge of or 
sympathy with the original aims and 
objects of the estate. There was no 
urge to take up shareholding. Loan 
stock was permitted but this carried 
interest without a vote. Dissatisfaction 
arose as to what constituted tenants’ 
repair liability and the society’s re- 
placements for fair wear and tear. 
When I returned from war service of 
four and a half years I found much 
change. Some neighbours I did not 
know, and they had failed to adopt 
the pre-war standards of the Suburb. 
Many of the pre-war social activities 
were restarted; a few had been kept 
going during the war. The old 
atmosphere soon returned but with 
limitations. 

Fifty years after the birth of the 
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Suburb I learn that the word co- 
partnership is to be eliminated from 
the title of the company who control 
a major portion of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb. To me this is sad 
and an admission of failure. I believe 
if co-partnership had been properly 
applied and accepted it could have 
proved a solution to many of the 
pressing problems of today. 

Summing up, the Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb today still remains a 
fitting memorial to those who so 
courageously planned and developed 
it. The most valued reward to them 
should be the deep appreciation 
bordering on reverence that exists for 
them among the old, the not so old, 
and I hope the young, that enjoy its 
distinctive general atmosphere. | 
hope they will continue to safeguard 
and further the great benefits that the 
founders have provided for them. 

May I conclude by saying the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb cannot 
actually be fully imagined. It must be 
seen. The Golden Jubilee will, I hope, 
revitalize the inspiration that fifty 
years of common use may have 
dimmed, so that the things we have 
been fortunate enough to enjoy will be 
passed on to those who follow us as 
residents. 





Contributors 


R. L. REISS, Director of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust since 1922; 
Chairman since 1947. 

STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN, Danish archi- 
tect and planner; author of London: 
The Unique City and other books on 
art, architecture, and planning. 
LEONARD HYMAN, resident of Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb for thirty years; 
member of Committee of Residents’ 
Association; Vice-Chairman of Jubi- 
lee Committee. 

H. W. PIPER, associated with Co- 
Partnership Tenants Ltd since 1933; 
Chairman since 1955. 

HAROLD LACEY, MA, Principal and 
Secretary of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Institute. 
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ped THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
lem cultural Economics, Wye College (25. 6d.) 35. od. 
10n 
for ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
Id, by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
"' PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 6) C. S. Orwin (5.) 55. 6d. 
ard DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
the PARK (5s.) ; 55. 6d. 
the RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 1s. gd. 
re ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
thai Centre (gd.) Is. Od. 
pe, 
ifty LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
ave N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 35. gd. 
Ave 
| be HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN JAPAN 1956 (15.) 1s. 3d. 
- THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (425.) 43. od. 
_— PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
Taylor (155.) 165. od. 
KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END by M. Young 
and P. Willmott 26s. od. 
HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE INTELLIGENT 
OWNER by Eric Bird 165. od. 
AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 22s. od. 
YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 
C.P.R.E. 35. 6d. 
HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 2s. gd. 
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Issued by the Gas Council 


best use of the Nation’s coal 
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Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the 
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